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I .  INTRODUCTION 


A.  CHAPTER  OVERVIEW 

This  chapter  provides  basic  background  and  identifies  the 
primary  thesis  objectives.  It  also  presents  the  research 
questions  that  will  become  the  primary  focus  of  this  research 
effort.  This  chapter  defines  the  scope,  limitations,  and 
assumptions  that  have  been  used  to  develop  this  thesis,  and 
also  explains  the  research  methodology.  Finally,  this  chapter 
briefly  describes  how  the  thesis  is  organized  and  what  is 
addressed  in  each  of  the  following  chapters  and  appendices. 

B.  BACKGROUND 

The  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  (DFSC)  is  the  primary 
purchasing  agent  for  most  of  the  fuel  requirements  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  and  other  Government  agencies 
(DFSC,  1992,  pp.  1-33).  In  this  strategically  important  role, 
DFSC  has  grown  to  become  the  single  largest  customer  of 
petroleum  in  the  world  (Hart,  1990,  p.  34). 

While  DFSC  is  the  single  largest  customer,  it  has 
procurement  handicaps  that  prevent  it  from  buying  oil 
effectively  and  efficiently  in  a  world  of  unpredictable 
prices.  These  handicaps  reduce  flexibility,  and  add  enormous 
expense  to  the  price  that  the  Government  must  pay  for  the 
petroleum  it  needs. 
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The  amount  of  fuel  purchased  over  the  past  few  years  has 
been  steadily  declining.  Despite  this  fact,  DFSC ' s  costs  have 
continually  varied  between  one  and  ten  billion  dollars  per 
year,  with  costs  depending  heavily  on  the  market  price  of  oil 
(DFSC,  1992,  p.  9). 

Since  this  tremendous  market  price  exposure  is  not 
adequately  addressed  by  current  contracting  methods,  an 
examination  of  alternative  approaches  is  worthwhile.  One 
creative  idea  is  to  allow  DFSC  to  trade  in  the  futures  market. 

C.  OBJECTIVES 

This  thesis  simply  seeks  to  answer  the  question  of  whether 
should  DFSC  should  trade  in  the  futures  market.  The  goal  is 
to  discover  whether  such  a  commercially  based  strategy 
designed  to  reduce  unpredictable  price  exposure,  is  viable  or 
even  wise  for  DFSC  given  its  environment.  This  thesis 
concludes  that  it  is. 

In  order  to  adequately  answer  this  question,  this  thesis 
first  examines  DFSC.  It  explains  DFSC's  organization  and 
identifies  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  current  procurement 
practices  in  light  of  market  conditions,  and  economic  as  well 
as  political  trends.  It  then  examines  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  futures  market  to  explain  how  it  operates. 
The  thesis  then  examines  the  factors  that  drive  the  underlying 
prices  of  oil  in  order  to  explain  their  importance  and  linkage 
to  the  futures  market.  It  looks  at  ways  of  assessing  futures 
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performance,  in  an  attempt  to  develop  feasible  futures  trading 
strategies.  Finally,  it  examines  futures  trading  in  terms  of 
its  strategic  fit  to  determine  if  a  futures  trading  strategy 
is  plausible. 

D.  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

The  following  research  questions  provide  the  primary  focus 
of  this  thesis: 

1.  Primary  Research  Question 

e  Should  the  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  trade  in  the  futures 
market? 

2.  Subsidiary  Research  Questions 

e  What  are  the  potential  benefits  of  the  Defense  Fuel  Supply 
Center  trading  in  the  futures  market? 

e  What  are  the  potential  problems  of  the  Defense  Fuel  Supply 
Center  trading  in  the  futures  market? 

e  What  contracting  practices  or  changes  would  be  required  to 
implement  a  futures  trading  strategy? 

e  What  are  the  price  drivers  in  futures  contracts  and  how  do 
they  compare  with  the  underlying  commodity  spot  market? 

•  What  are  potential  ways  of  measuring  futures  trading 
per f  ormance  ? 

e  Does  futures  trading  have  a  strategic  fit  within  the 
Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center? 


E.  SCOPE,  LIMITATIONS,  AND  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  primary  and  specific  focus  of  this  thesis  is  to 
evaluate  whether  futures  trading  is  viable  or  wise  for  DFSC. 
However,  this  thesis  also  addresses  the  driving  factors  which 
DoD  officials  should  consider  in  assessing  the  opportunities. 
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and  limitations  of  applying  this  widely  used  commercial 
practice  to  a  public  sector  environment. 

Although  other  alternative  strategies  will  be  mentioned, 
this  thesis  will  not  evaluate  the  merits  or  problems  of  any 
other  strategy  under  consideration.  This  thesis  will  only 
seek  to  provide  depth  of  understanding  in  futures  trading  and 
associated  issues. 

The  general  assumption  is  made  that  the  reader  has  little 
knowledge  of  DFSC  or  futures  trading  beyond  what  has  already 
been  mentioned.  The  assumption  is  also  made  that  the  reader 
has  at  least  a  basic  awareness  of  general  management 
principles,  and  Government  contracting  practices. 

F.  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

Research  for  this  thesis  was  started  in  September  of  1992 
and  concluded  in  December  of  1993.  An  extensive  review  of 
available  literature  was  conducted  on  the  subjects  of  general 
economics,  oil  price  behavior  and  industry  history.  Government 
budget  policy  trends  and  forecasts,  DoD  trends  and  forecasts, 
futures  and  options  trading  mechanics,  market  history  and 
theory,  risk  management,  fundamental  and  technical  market 
analysis,  market  trends  and  forecasts,  corporate  finance, 
strategic  planning,  auditing  and  cost  accounting,  general 
business  management.  Total  Quality  Management,  Government 
procurement  reform,  and  Federal  and  State  Law. 
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Over  30  hours  of  personal  interviews  were  conducted  with 
people  from  DFSC,  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE) ,  the 
Commodities  Futures  Trading  Commission  (CFTC),  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange  (NYMEX) ,  Congressional  Staff,  and  the 
States  of  New  York,  Texas,  and  Massachusetts. 

On  site  interviews  were  held  at  DFSC,  and  the  Washington 
D.C.  offices  of  DOE,  CFTC,  and  NYMEX.  Available  records  and 
private  memoranda  from  these  organizations  were  closely 
examined.  An  on  site  visit  was  also  made  to  the  New  York 
NYMEX  offices  and  trading  floor,  located  in  the  lower  stories 
of  the  recently  bombed  World  Trade  Center  Building  in  Lower 
Manhattan. 

Additionally,  DFSC  and  NYMEX  provided  over  30  floppy 
diskettes  of  historical  price  data  in  Lotus  1-2-3  format. 
This  information  can  be  made  available  for  follow  on  research 
upon  request  and  with  written  permission  from  DFSC  and  NYMEX. 

Finally,  a  roundtable  discussion  on  possible  legislative 
language  to  authorize  futures  trading  was  held  with  the 
graduating  Acquisition  and  Contract  Management  class  of  the 
Naval  Postgraduate  School  in  Monterey,  CA. 

6.  ORGANIZATION  OF  STUDY 

The  following  provides  a  brief  description  of  the 
remaining  chapters  and  appendices: 

•  II.  DEFENSE  FUEL  SUPPLY  CENTER  BACKGROUND  -  This  chapter 
provides  an  overview  of  current  DFSC  business  activities 
and  procurement  practices,  and  describes  some  of  the 
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problems  they  create.  It  also  explains  the  range  of  new 
procurement  strategies  under  consideration,  and  offers 
opportunities  for  further  research. 

e  III.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FUTURES  MARKET  -  This  chapter 
describes  the  futures  market  and  explains  how  it  is 
structured,  and  regulated.  It  also  explains  how  it 
functions,  and  is  used  by  different  segments  of  the 
market . 

e  IV.  FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  UNDERLYING  PRICES  OF  OIL  -  This 
chapter  describes  the  primary  factors  that  drive  prices  in 
both  the  spot  and  futures  markets.  This  chapter  also 
explains  the  primary  differences  that  exist  between  the 
two  most  popular  methods  of  market  analysis.  It  also 
explains  the  connection  between  futures  market  prices  and 
the  spot  prices  of  the  underlying  oil  commodities  they 
represent . 

•  V.  ASSESSING  FUTURES  PERFORMANCE  -  This  chapter  looks  at 
potential  ways  of  assessing  and  measuring  futures  trading 
performance.  It  explains  basic  trading  strategy  design, 
and  offers  an  example  of  a  workable  strategy  that  could  be 
used  as  a  guide  for  more  sophisticated  strategy 
development . 

•VI.  ANALYSIS  OF  STRATEGIC  FIT  -  This  chapter  examines 
futures  trading  in  terms  of  its  strategic  fit  to  the 
relevant  public  sector  environment.  It  describes  the 
importance  of  strategic  fit,  and  uses  a  public  sector 
based  strategic  planning  model  to  determine  whether 
futures  trading  has  a  particular  strategic  fit  within 
DFSC.  This  chapter  examines  some  of  the  barriers  to 
futures  trading  and  describes  what  would  be  required  for 
implementation.  This  chapter  also  provides  sample 
legislative  language  as  a  guide  for  developing  proposals 
to  authorize  futures  trading  within  DoD. 

•  VII.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  -  This  chapter 
provides  a  brief  review  summarizing  the  intent  and  general 
focus  of  the  various  topics  discussed  throughout  the 
thesis.  It  also  offers  specific  conclusions  and 
recommendations  based  upon  an  interpretive  assessment  of 
the  research  completed.  Finally,  it  addresses  and  answers 
each  of  the  research  questions  originally  posed,  and 
recommends  areas  for  further  research. 

•  APPENDIX  A  -  GROUND  FUELS  DIVISIONS  -  This  appendix 
provides  statistical  business  information  for  two 
operating  divisions  within  DFSC. 
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•  APPENDIX  B  -  SPECIALTY  FUELS  DIVISION  -  This  appendix 
provides  statistical  business  information  for  an  operating 
division  within  DFSC. 

•  APPENDIX  C  -  NATURAL  GAS  DIVISION  -  This  appendix  provides 
statistical  business  information  for  an  operating  division 
within  DFSC. 

•  APPENDIX  D  -  SPECIALTY  ACQUISITIONS  DIVISION  -  This 
appendix  provides  statistical  business  information  for  an 
operating  division  within  DFSC. 

•  APPENDIX  E  -  BULK  FUELS  DIVISION  -  This  appendix  provides 
statistical  business  information  for  an  operating  division 
within  DFSC. 

•  APPENDIX  F  -  GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  -  This  appendix  provides  a 
copy  of  a  futures  trading  glossary  developed  by  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange  and  geared  toward  the  general 
public . 

•  APPENDIX  G  -  FUTURES  CONTRACT  SPECIFICATIONS  -  This 
appendix  provides  a  copy  of  standardized  futures  contract 
specifications  for  commodities  traded  on  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange. 

•  APPENDIX  H  -  SELECTED  PRICE  DATA  -  This  appendix  provides 
selected  historical  price  information  that  was  used  to 
develop  sample  trading  strategies  for  Chapter  V. 


H.  SUMMARY 

This  thesis  seeks  to  answer  the  question  of  whether  DFSC 
should  trade  in  the  futures  market.  The  primary  goal  is  to 
discover  whether  this  strategy  would  be  viable  or  wise.  The 
research  questions  presented  will  act  as  the  primary  focus  for 
the  remainder  of  this  thesis ,  while  the  chapters  described 
will  provide  the  structure.  Additional  information,  such  as 
business  statistics,  key  terms,  contract  requirements,  and 
selected  data,  is  provided  in  the  appendices  listed. 
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II.  DEFENSE  FUEL  SUPPLY  CENTER  BACKGROUND 


A.  CHAPTER  OVERVIEW 

This  chapter  describes  the  basic  context  of  DFSC's  current 
operations  and  provides  a  foundation  for  further  examination. 
It  provides  an  overview  of  DFSC ' s  current  organizational 
structure  and  summarizes  many  of  the  major  business  activities 
for  which  DFSC  is  responsible.  Some  contextual  perspective  is 
given  to  current  procurement  practices  and  some  of  the 
problems  they  create.  Reasons  are  given  for  looking  at  new 
procurement  strategies,  while  the  range  of  new  ideas  is 
briefly  discussed.  Finally,  opportunities  for  further 
research  are  identified. 

B.  ORGANIZATION  AND  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 

1 .  Primary  Role 

The  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  is  the  primary 
inventory  manager  and  purchasing  agent  for  most  of  the  fuel 
requirements  within  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) . 
Additionally,  it  provides  similar  services  to  many  non-DoD 
activities  including  the  Postal  Service,  Veterans 
Administration,  General  Services  Administration,  and  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  It  also  services  most 
of  the  major  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  including 
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the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Energy,  Interior, 
Justice,  and  Transportation.  (DFSC,  1992,  pp.  1-33) 

In  this  strategically  important  role,  DFSC  has  grown 
to  become  the  single  largest  customer  of  petroleum  in  the 
world.  On  average  it  purchases  more  than  half  a  million 
barrels1  of  fuel  products  each  day  for  DoD  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  (Hart,  1990,  p.  34) 

2.  External  Chain  of  Command 

Organizationally,  DFSC  is  a  subordinate  activity  of 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA) .  Figure  1  shows  how  DFSC 
fits  into  DLA's  structure.  (Defense  Logistics  Agency  Command 
Support  Office,  1993) 

Within  the  broader  chain  of  command,  DLA  reports 
directly  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  and 
Technology) ,  with  dotted  line  relationships  to  both  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Acquisition  Heads  of  the  various  Armed 
Services.  It  provides  both  general  materiel  and  contract 
management  support,  as  well  as  weapon  systems  support  for  all 
of  the  Armed  Service  branches.  (Freeman  and  Gandy,  1989) 

Major  subunits  under  DLA  include  the  Offices  of 
Materiel  Management,  Comptroller,  Corporate  Administration, 
General  Counsel,  and  Acquisition.  The  Office  of  Acquisition 
performs  a  variety  of  general  procurement  and  contract 
management  services,  and  is  further  divided  into  Defense 

x0ne  barrel  equals  42  gallons. 
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DFSC  within  DLA 
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(OLA  Command  Support  Office,  1993) 


Contract  Management  Districts  (DCMDs).  Each  DCMD  provides 
contract  management  support  services  to  a  particular 
geographic  region  of  the  United  States.  (Defense  Logistics 
Agency  Command  Support  Office,  1993) 

The  Office  of  Materiel  Management  coordinates  Supply 
Management,  Distribution,  and  a  number  of  Inventory  Control 
Points  (ICPs).  The  Supply  Management  function  is  organized 
through  various  Service  Centers.  These  Service  Centers 
include  the  Defense  National  Stockpile  Center,  the  Defense 
Logistics  Services  Center,  and  the  Defense  Reutilization  and 
Marketing  Service.  The  Distribution  function  is  organized 
through  Distribution  Regions  that  geographically  manage 
Eastern  and  Western  zones.  The  ICPs  are  organized  around 
broad  types  of  commodities.  (Defense  Logistics  Agency  Command 
Support  Office,  1993) 

Each  ICP  is  responsible  for  procuring  and  managing 
broad  categories  of  items  commonly  used  by  all  of  the  Armed 
Services  as  well  as  numerous  Federal  and  Civil  agencies.  The 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  (DPSC)  manages  medical 
materials,  clothing,  textiles,  and  subsistence  items  (Customer 
Assistance  Handbook,  1991,  pp.  28-32).  The  Defense  Industrial 
Supply  Center  (DISC)  manages  common  hardware  items,  industrial 
accessories,  and  various  engine  components.  The  Defense 
Electronics  Supply  Center  (DESC)  manages  electrical 
connectors,  semiconductor  devices,  and  electronic  components. 
The  Defense  General  Supply  Center  (DGSC)  manages  various 
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machinery,  appliances,  furnishings,  instruments,  chemicals, 
and  miscellaneous  printed  materials .  The  Defense  Construction 
Supply  Center  (DCSC)  manages  excavation  equipment,  guns, 
construction  materials,  diving  equipment,  and  water 
purification  equipment.  Finally,  the  Defense  Fuel  Supply 
Center  (DFSC)  is  responsible  for  managing  a  full  spectrum  of 
energy  products  including  jet  fuels,  gasolines,  gasohol, 
distillates,  residuals,  bulk  lubricants,  coal,  crude  oil, 
natural  gas,  and  synthetic  fuels.  (Department  of  Defense,  pp. 
39-40) 

3 .  Internal  Organisation 

Figure  2  illustrates  DFSC's  internal  structure.  The 
Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  has  its  own  Office  of  Counsel,  as 
well  as  many  other  Directorates  for  specific  support  functions 
including  Supply  Operations,  Alternative  Fuels,  Quality 
Assurance,  Information  Systems,  Resources  Management,  Finance 
and  Accounting,  and  Personal  Staff.  (Defense  Logistics  Agency 
Command  Support  Office,  1993) 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  Office  of  Market 
Research  and  Analysis.  This  department  employs  numerous 
industry  economists,  market  analysts,  and  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  experts.  They  provide  extensive  analytical, 
theoretical,  and  practical  support,  as  well  as  training  for 
both  procurement  strategy  development  and  program  execution. 
Most  of  these  highly  professionalized  individuals  have 
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Defense  Fuel  Supply  Cente 


(DLA  Command  Support  Office,  1993) 


received  extensive  training  in  the  field  of  economic  analysis. 
All  possess  advanced  degrees,  while  some  boast  many  years  of 
analytical  experience.  Christopher  Lee,  the  current 
Department  Director,  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  Economics  and  has  been 
reputably  published  in  numerous  Defense  and  oil  industry 
journals.  In  fact,  most  of  the  employees  in  this  office  have 
been  published  in  similarly  respected  journals.2 

The  procurement  function  resides  within  the 
Directorate  of  Contracting  and  Production  where  most  of  the 
actual  buying  occurs.  Primarily,  this  department  employs  GS- 
1102  Contract  Specialists  who  receive  three  years  of  general 
DoD  procurement  training  as  well  as  specialized  training  in 
petroleum  commodity  buying.  The  typical  buyer  enters  DFSC 
with  a  four  year  Bachelors  degree  and  starts  work  as  a  GS-5 
grade  Procurement  Trainee.  Unfortunately,  this  office  has  a 
high  turnover  rate.  Many  of  these  buyers  will  transfer  or  be 
promoted  to  other  Government  Procurement  Activities  within 
three  or  four  years  after  joining  DFSC.  (DFSC,  1991,  p.  23) 

The  Directorate  of  Contracting  and  Production  is 
divided  into  various  support  functions  and  divisions 
specializing  in  commodity  acquisition.  The  major  support 
functions  include  Competition  and  Pricing,  Operations  Support, 
and  Contract  Review.  The  actual  buying  offices  include  the 

2 Interview  between  C.  Lee,  Director  of  Market  Research  and 
Analysis,  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center,  Alexandria,  VA,  and  the 
researcher,  23  August  1993. 
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Divisions  of  Ground  Fuels,  Specialty  Fuels,  Natural  Gas, 
Special  Acquisitions,  and  Bulk  Fuels.  (Defense  Logistics 
Agency  Command  Support  Office,  1993) 

The  two  Ground  Fuels  Divisions  buy  coal  and  bulk 
lubricants,  as  well  as  fuels  specific  to  Army  Posts,  Marine 
Camps,  and  Naval  Stations,  for  both  domestic  and  overseas  use. 
The  Specialty  Fuels  Division  buys  domestic  and  overseas  bunker 
fuels  for  ships,  and  into-plane  contracts  for  refueling 
military  aircraft  at  commercial  airports.  The  Natural  Gas 
Division  buys  natural  gas  products  for  DoD  as  well  other 
Federal  and  Civil  agencies.  The  Special  Acquisitions  Division 
buys  fuels  for  alongside  aircraft  refueling  at  Naval  Air 
Stations,  provides  small  purchase  and  base  contracting 
support,  conducts  special  studies  of  commercial  activities, 
and  manages  petroleum  inventories  at  both  Government  Owned 
Contractor  Operated  (GOCO)  and  Contractor  Owned  Contractor 
Operated  (COCO)  storage  facilities  around  the  world.  Finally, 
the  Bulk  Fuels  Division  buys  most  of  the  jet  fuels,  motor 
gasolines,  diesel  fuels,  and  fuel  oils  used  both  domestically 
and  overseas  by  DFSC's  customers.  (DFSC,  1992,  pp.  23-56) 

4 .  Business  Activity 

Appendices  A  through  E  provide  more  detailed 
information  on  the  unique  business  activities  of  each  of  the 
buying  divisions  mentioned.  In  terms  of  general  business 
activity  however,  jet  fuels  comprise  the  largest  portion  of 
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petroleum  products  purchased  by  DFSC.  Consisting  of  naphtha 
based  products  like  JP-4  and  kerosine  based  products  like  JP-5 
and  JP-8,  jet  fuels  make  up  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
aggregate  volume  of  petroleum  products  purchased  each  year. 
Distillates  make  up  nearly  25  percent,  with  aviation  gasolines 
(AVGAS),  motor  gasolines,  and  heavy  residuals  making  up  the 
balance.  (DFSC,  1992,  p.  7-8) 

As  should  be  expected  with  continually  shrinking 
budgets,  total  purchases  have  declined  in  recent  years. 
Volumes  of  all  petroleum  based  products  bought  have  declined 
by  almost  50  percent  in  less  than  ten  years.  Table  I  gives  a 
breakdown  of  total  volumes  purchased  for  each  of  the  various 
petroleum  products  managed  since  1986.  (DFSC,  1992,  p.  7-8) 
TABLE  I  BARRELS  PURCHASED _ 

BARRELS  PURCHASED 
(in  millions) 


1986 

1988 

1990 

1992 

AVGAS 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Jet  Fuel 

141.8 

146.0 

143.9 

85.8 

Kotor  Gas 

8.6 

6.7 

4.7 

3.0 

Distillates 

49.6 

48.6 

43.3 

29.3 

Residuals 

11.6 

5.1 

5.7 

3.8 

Totals 

2.12.0 

206.5 

197.6 

121.9 

(DFSC,  1992, 

p.  8) 

In  terms  of  actual  sources  of  supply,  there  is  a 
distinctively  American  preference.  In  fact,  nearly  85  percent 
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of  the  petroleum  purchased  comes  from  domestic  and  Canadian 
sources.  Astonishingly,  less  than  two  percent  of  all  of  the 
petroleum  bought  by  DFSC  comes  from  the  Middle  East  or  Latin 
America.  (DFSC,  1992,  pp.  4-12) 

Although  small  business  plays  an  important  role  in 
DFSC ' s  activities  through  various  set-aside  programs,  roughly 
70  percent  of  the  contract  dollars  go  to  well  known  major 
companies.  As  shown  by  Table  II,  more  than  50  percent  of 
DFSC's  total  business  is  spread  between  the  top  ten  suppliers. 
(DFSC,  1992,  pp.  15-18) 

The  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  is  a  world-wide  buyer 
and  manager  of  petroleum  and  other  energy  related  products. 
This  global  activity  reflects  the  fact  that  petroleum  is  a 
world-wide  industry  and  Do D,  DFSC ' s  primary  customer,  has  a 
world-wide  presence.  To  capitalize  on  world  price 
opportunities  and  global  competition,  DFSC  has  developed  more 
than  5,100  sources  of  supply  world-wide,  and  relies  on 
competitive  procurement  procedures  for  nearly  98  percent  of 
its  purchases  (DFSC,  1992,  p.  4-11). 

Despite  the  strengths  of  this  competitive  business 
practice  and  infrastructure  base,  DFSC  is  unable  to  react 
quickly  to  world  price  opportunities  on  a  routine  basis.  This 
becomes  a  critical  factor  as  Defense  budgets  decline  and  world 
oil  prices  fluctuate  dramatically.  Current  procurement 
practices  cause  most  of  the  problems. 
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TABLE  II  TOP  TEN  DFSC  CONTRACTORS  IN  FY  92 


TOP  TEN  DFSC 

CONTRACTORS  IN 

FT  92 

Rank 

Company 

Dollar  Awards 

Percent  of 

(Millions) 

Total  Business 

1. 

Costal 

$ 

302.8 

8.4% 

2. 

Exxon 

$ 

298.7 

8.3% 

3. 

Shell 

$ 

287.2 

8.0% 

4. 

Arco 

$ 

226.4 

6.3% 

5. 

Amoco 

$ 

154.3 

4.3% 

6. 

Mobile 

$ 

124.6 

3.5% 

7. 

Chevron 

$ 

124.5 

3.5% 

8. 

Pride 

$ 

104.5 

2.9% 

9. 

Sun  Oil 

$ 

98.4 

2.7% 

10. 

Phillips 

84.7 

2.4% 

Totals 

$1 

,806.1 

50.3% 

Total  Worldwide  Contract 

Awards  =  $  3,588.6  million 

(DFSC, 

1992,  p.  15) 

C.  CURRENT  PROCUREMENT  PRACTICES 


1 .  General  Handicaps 

While  DFSC  is  the  single  largest  customer  of  petroleum 
in  the  world,  its  procurement  practices  prevent  it  from  buying 
effectively  and  efficiently  in  a  world  of  volatile  oil  prices. 
These  practices  not  only  reduce  flexibility,  but  add  avoidable 
costs  to  the  total  price  the  Government  must  ultimately  pay 
for  its  petroleum  needs.  Many  of  these  practices  are  both 
time  consuming  and  difficult  to  implement,  two  factors  that 
are  not  strategically  suitable  for  reacting  quickly  to 
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transitory  price  breaking  opportunities  in  the  oil  markets. 
Many  practices  result  from  the  conflicting  and  diverse 
requirements  mandated  by  law.  In  the  face  of  petroleum 
markets  that  are  totally  unstable  and  unpredictable ,  DFSC  must 
promote  and  administer  to  a  wide  variety  of  Government  socio¬ 
economic  programs,  ensure  responsibility  to  national  security 
interests,  sustain  a  sound  domestic  industrial  base  in  a 
highly  competitive  world  market,  and  still  be  held  accountable 
for  ensuring  sound  financial  business  judgment  in  program 
execution  (DFSC,  1993). 

2.  Contract  Duration  and  Type 

A  typical  fuel  contract  is  written  for  a  one  or  two 
year  period.  These  contracts  cure  either  based  upon  firm 
requirements,  or  are  left  indefinite  as  to  quantity.  In  both 
types  of  contracts,  limitations  are  placed  on  the  minimum  and 
maximum  delivery  orders  allowable.  For  indefinite  quantity 
contracts,  limitations  are  also  placed  on  the  minimum  and 
maximum  quantities  that  can  be  contracted.  The  fuel  itself  is 
called  forward  through  delivery  orders  written  against  the 
contract.  Deliveries  usually  occur  in  equal  monthly 
installments  over  the  life  of  the  contract.  Contract  prices 
are  established  at  the  time  of  contract  award.  However,  due 
to  the  current  price  volatility  in  the  petroleum  markets, 
prices  are  indexed  to  market  indicators  and  readjusted  at  the 
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time  of  delivery.  This  price  adjustment  mechanism  will  be 
explained  in  greater  detail  later.  (DFSC,  1991,  p.  21) 

Because  contract  prices  are  indexed,  DFSC  is  unable  to 
take  full  advantage  of  its  long-term  contracting  arrangements, 
and  is  unable  to  lock  in  the  most  favorable  price  for  the  full 
life  of  the  contract.  Instead,  DFSC  shares  the  risk  of  market 
price  fluctuations  with  its  suppliers.  While  DFSC  reaps  the 
benefit  of  declining  prices  during  down  markets,  it  is  fully 
exposed  during  periods  of  rising  prices,  and  must  pay  the 
higher  adjusted  market  price  as  determined  on  the  date  of 
delivery. 

3 .  Acquisition  Cycle 

The  acquisition  process  at  DFSC  itself  is  long  and 
tedious,  with  the  usual  Government  mandated  requirements  at 
each  step  in  the  process.  As  seen  in  Table  III,  it  generally 
takes  about  180  days  to  award  a  contract  (DFSC,  1992,  p.  21). 
Lengthy  time  to  award  is  yet  another  factor  not  strategically 
suitable  to  market  volatility. 

This  180  day  acquisition  cycle  also  creates  an 
enormous  administrative  burden  owing  to  the  sheer  size  of  the 
buys.  In  the  Continental  United  States,  bulk  purchases  are 
split  between  only  two  major  programs.  The  East/Gulf  Program 
generally  starts  contract  negotiations  in  the  fall.  While 
negotiations  for  the  Inland/West  Program  are  offset  by  six 
months  to  ease  some  of  this  administrative  burden,  and  to 
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TABLE  III  ACQUISITION  PROCESS  AND  TIMEFRAMES 


ACQUISITION  PROCESS  AND  TIMEFRAMES 

Day  1: 

Receive  Purchase  Request 

Day  15: 

Synopsize  the  Acquisition 

Day  30: 

Issue  the  Solicitation 

Day  65: 

Close  /  Open  the  Solicitation 

Day  80: 

Open  Negotiations 

(not  applicable  to  sealed  bid) 

Day  110: 

Close  Negotiations 

(not  applicable  to  sealed  bid) 

Day  170: 

Finalize  Award  Evaluations 

Day  180: 

Award  Contract  30  Days  Prior 
to  Beginning  of  Delivery 

Period 

(DFSC,  1991 

,  p.  22) 

ensure  that  at  least  half  of  the  domestic  requirements  are 
always  under  contract.  ( Hart ,  1989,  p.  9) 

The  time  it  takes  to  award  a  contract,  and  the 
enormity  of  the  administrative  burden  in  doing  so,  is 
extremely  important.  Not  only  does  it  make  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  under  normal  circumstances  for  DFSC  to  react  to 
market  price  opportunities,  but  it  also  tends  to  restrict 
program  effectiveness. 

4 .  Socio-Economic  Programs 

All  Government  contracts  list  numerous  clauses  aimed 
at  promoting  a  complex  array  of  socio-economic  programs 
required  through  statute,  regulation,  and  practice.  Contracts 
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written  by  DFSC  are  no  exception.  These  contracts  include 
clauses  for  promoting  equal  opportunity,  enforcing  provisions 
of  the  Buy  American  Act,  ensuring  fair  labor  standards, 
promoting  environmental  protection,  and  many  other  objectives 
too  numerous  to  mention.  (DFSC  Contract  Solicitation,  1993, 

pp.  2-12) 

5.  Small  Business  Set-Asides 

Of  particular  importance  are  the  clauses  aimed  at 
promoting  small  business.  They  greatly  diminish  flexibility 
and  add  to  programmatic  coses.  As  required  by  the  Small 
Business  Act,3  Federal  Agencies  must  set  aside  a  certain  level 
of  acquisitions  for  the  exclusive  competitive  participation  of 
small  business.  This  is  normally  required  for  acquisitions 
with  an  anticipated  dollar  value  of  $25,000  or  less.  However, 
set-aside  goals  may  also  be  extended  to  larger  value 
acquisitions  when  the  Contracting  Officer  determines  it  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  national  security,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  or  mobilizing  the  Nation's  full  productive 
capacity,  or  for  assuring  that  a  fair  proportion  of  Government 
contracts  are  placed  with  small  business  firms.  (Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation,  1989,  sec.  19.000-19.502) 

Recognizing  these  issues,  DFSC  has  established  small 
business  set-aside  goals  of  between  28.6  and  31  percent  for 
the  domestic  portion  of  its  business  activities.  Domestic 
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business  makes  up  about  85  percent  of  DFSC's  total  business, 
and  is  worth  approximately  $2.8  billion  per  year.  Small 
business  purchases  have  been  averaging  between  28  and  29.9 
percent  of  this  domestic  pool.  From  these  set-aside  figures, 
12.8  percent,  or  almost  half,  has  been  specifically  awarded  to 
small  disadvantaged  businesses  at  a  premium  over  normal  cost. 
Another  3.3  percent  has  been  awarded  to  women-owned 
businesses.  (DFSC,  1992,  p.  17) 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  method  in  which 
these  set-aside  goals  are  established,  because  they  are 
difficult  to  administer,  add  to  costs,  and  further  complicate 
the  procurement  process.  The  Small  Business  Act  requires  that 
each  agency  with  contracting  authority  establish  an  Office  of 
Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  (SADBU) . 
Generally,  the  SADBU  reports  directly  to  the  Agency  Head,  and 
is  responsible  for  establishing  program  goals  and  ensuring 
compliance  with  the  Act.  The  Heads  of  Contracting  Activities 
(HCAs)  are  responsible  for  effectively  implementing  "Small 
Business,"  "Small  Disadvantaged  Business,"  and  "Section  8(a)" 
utilization  programs.  These  HCAs  are  also  responsible  for 
taking  all  reasonable  actions  that  would  increase  small 
business  participation  within  their  own  contracting  processes . 
(Federal  Acquisition  Regulation,  1989,  sec.  19.201) 

For  the  petroleum  refining  industry,  a  "small 
business"  is  defined  as  any  firm  having  fewer  than  1,500 
employees,  with  a  capacity  to  process  less  than  50,000  barrels 
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of  any  combination  of  crude  oil  or  other  bona  fide  feedstock 
per  day.  Counted  capacity  includes  processing  at  any  leased 
facilities,  or  facilities  made  available  to  a  firm  under 
exchange  agreements  whereby  another  party  processes  the  firm's 
own  crude  oil  or  feedstocks.  A  "small  disadvantaged  business" 
is  defined  as  any  small  business  where  at  least  51  percent  of 
the  firm  is  owned  by  individuals  who  are  both  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged.  "Socially  disadvantaged"  means 
individuals  who  have  been  subject  to  racial  or  ethnic 
prejudice.  "Economically  disadvantaged"  means  individuals  who 
are  socially  disadvantaged  and  impaired  by  diminished 
opportunities  to  obtain  capital  and  credit  as  compared  with 
others  in  the  same  business  who  are  not  socially 
disadvantaged.  By  specific  mention.  Black  Americans,  Hispanic 
Americans,  Native  Americans,  Asian-Pacific  Americans,  and 
Asian- Indian  Americans  are  all  considered  to  be  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged.  "Section  8(a)"  firms  are  defined 
as  small  disadvantaged  businesses  that  provide  goods  or 
services  to  a  Government  agency  under  a  specifically  defined 
subcontracting  arrangement  through  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  (Federal  Acquisition  Regulation,  1989,  sec. 
19.000-19.102) 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Director  of  Small 
and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  is  responsible  for 
developing  overall  DoD  small  business  and  small  disadvantaged 
business  goals,  which  are  established  in  close  cooperation 
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with  the  Small  Business  Administration.  Departmental  SADBUs 
within  contracting  agencies  are  then  responsible  for 
developing  and  implementing  program  goals  within  their 
respective  agencies.  (Department  of  Defense  FAR  Supplement, 
1989,  sec.  219.201) 

While  small  business  set-aside  programs  are  intended 
to  be  socially  responsible,  they  are  political  in  nature  and 
create  substantial  programmatic  cost  premiums.  These  premiums 
manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  diminished  program 
flexibility,  handicaps  to  best  value,  longer  bid  processing 
times,  greater  administrative  resource  requirements,  and 
increased  prices  paid  as  a  result  of  Small  Disadvantaged 
Business  awards  and  participation. 

6.  Price  Adjustment  Mechanism 

In  addition  to  ineffective  long  term  contracts,  long 
lead  times  required  to  award  these  contracts,  and  socio¬ 
economic  goal  handicaps,  DFSC  must  also  face  the  biggest 
challenge  of  all,  a  highly  volatile  and  unstable  petroleum 
market . 

Prior  to  1973,  world  prices  for  petroleum  products 
were  remarkably  stable.  In  fact,  the  nominal  price  of  crude 
oil  had  remained  fairly  constant  at  less  than  three  dollars  a 
barrel  for  more  than  100  years  (BP,  1993,  p.  12).  With  stable 
prices,  it  made  sense  to  write  long-term  fixed-price 
contracts.  This  is  exactly  what  DFSC  did.  (Hart,  1989,  p.  8) 
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However,  as  can  be  seen  by  Figure  3,  stable  oil 
markets  ended  in  1973.  The  catalyst  turned  out  to  be  the  Yom 
Kippur  War  that  was  then  raging  in  the  Middle  Bast. 
Protesting  Western  support  for  Israel,  the  Persian  Gulf 
countries  of  OPEC  (Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries)  staged  the  now  infamous  Arab  Oil  Embargo  and 
crippled  the  flow  of  petroleum  to  Western  industrial  nations. 
At  the  time.  Western  nations,  including  the  United  States, 
were  heavily  dependent  on  Middle  East  oil.  As  a  result,  world 
oil  prices  jumped  from  $2.90  per  barrel  in  September  of  that 
year,  to  $11.65  by  year's  end.  (Yergin,  1991,  p.  791) 

Since  1973,  a  host  of  factors  have  strongly  influenced 
radical  movements  in  oil  market  prices.  A  few  of  these 
factors  include  the  1979  Iranian  revolution,  the  1980-1988 
Iran-Iraq  War,  the  1989  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill  and  North  Sea 
oil  platform  explosion  that  occurred  later  that  same  year,  the 
1990  invasion  of  Kuwait,  and  the  1991  Persian  Gulf  War. 
(Yergin,  1991,  p.  791) 

As  a  result  of  this  price  volatility  since  1973,  DFSC 
has  not  been  able  to  continue  buying  large  volumes  of  oil 
using  fixed  price  contracts.  Market  forces,  which  continue  to 
this  day,  have  simply  rendered  these  contracts  untenable. 
Although  these  contracts  could  lock  in  a  favorable  price  for 
the  life  of  the  contract,  they  could  also  force  either  party 
of  the  contract  to  accept  potentially  ruinous  losses. 
Instead,  DFSC  now  writes  contracts  using  economic  price 
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adjustment  mechanisms  that  are  tied  to  various  market  indexes. 
(Hart,  1989,  pp.  8-9) 

These  economic  price  adjustments  provide  for  both 
upward  and  downward  revisions  to  a  stated  contract  price. 
Adjustments  are  contingent  upon  the  occurrence  of  particular 
events  like  severe  inflation  or  market  price  instability. 
Their  use  is  normally  limited  by  law,  but  they  may  be  used 
whenever  there  is  serious  doubt  that  market  conditions  will  be 
stable  during  the  period  of  contract  performance.  The 
Contracting  Officer  must  determine  whether  inclusion  of  price 
adjustments  in  a  contract  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
Government  and  the  contractor  from  significant  risk  due  to 
potential  fluctuations  in  labor  or  material  costs.  If 
considered  necessary,  the  Contracting  Officer  must  choose  an 
adjustment  mechanism  that  is  limited  to  contingencies  beyond 
the  contractor's  control.  (Federal  Acquisition  Regulation, 
1989,  sec.  16.203) 

The  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  allows  for  three 
basic  types  of  economic  price  adjustments.  Economic 
adjustments  may  be  authorized  based  upon  changes  in  published 
or  otherwise  established  prices ,  actual  costs  of  labor  or 
materials,  or  indexes  specifically  identified  in  the  contract. 
The  use  of  any  particular  index  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  negotiated  settlement,  or  may  be  prescribed  by  the  agency 
involved,  as  in  sealed  bid  contracts.  (Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation,  1989,  sec.  14.407-16.203) 
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Any  price  index  used  must  be  published  and  available 
to  all  parties  involved.  For  most  bulk  contracts,  DFSC  uses 
monthly  commercial  price  data  collected  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  published  in  the  Petroleum  Marketing  Monthly .  For 
small  local  supply  contracts,  DFSC  uses  weekly  commercial 
price  information  published  in  industry  periodicals  like  the 
Oil  Price  Information  Service,  Computer  Petroleum  Corporation , 
and  The  Lundberg  Letter .  These  periodicals  contain  commercial 
prices  for  nearly  300  local  market  areas  across  the  country. 
(Hart,  1989,  pp.  8-9) 

For  overseas  requirements,  DFSC  relies  heavily  upon 
commercial  price  information  derived  from  the  major  spot 
markets.  In  Europe,  commercial  information  from  the  Rotterdam 
and  Mediterranean  spot  markets  are  used.  In  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Persian  Gulf  regions,  DFSC  uses  commercial  price 
data  obtained  from  the  Singapore  exchange.  (Hart,  1990,  p. 
35) 

Contracts  are  negotiated  in  relation  to  the  index 
used.  For  bulk  contracts,  a  base  month  is  chosen,  and  the 
contractor  is  asked  to  submit  a  price  proposal  effective  as  of 
the  base  month  selected.  Awards  consider  a  number  of  factors, 
but  important  consideration  is  given  to  the  lowest  "laid  down" 
cost.  "Laid  down"  cost  is  basically  the  refiner's  price  offer 
in  terms  of  his  ability  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  contract 
in  each  of  the  requirement  locations  specified.  (Hart,  1989, 
p.  9)  After  award,  the  settlement  price  is  adjusted  penny  for 
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penny  in  relation  to  movements  in  the  index  (Hart,  1990,  p. 
35) . 

The  majority  of  what  DFSC  buys  is  designed 
specifically  for  military  use  and  has  no  exact  commercial 
equivalent.  For  this  reason,  the  most  similar  commercial 
alternative  is  generally  used  as  an  index  base.  For  example, 
the  Navy  jet  fuel  JP-5  is  similar  to  the  commercial  product 
Jet -A  used  by  domestic  air  carriers.  As  the  closest 
commercial  alternative,  Jet-A  would  be  used  as  the  index  base 
for  JP-5.  In  the  case  of  the  Air  Force  jet  fuel  JP-4, 
commercial  gasoline  is  currently  used  as  the  index  base. 
(Hart,  1989,  p.  9-11) 

While  this  price  adjustment  mechanism  allows  DFSC  and 
its  fuel  suppliers  to  share  the  risk  of  price  volatility,  it 
does  not  allow  DFSC  to  lock  in  advantageous  price 
opportunities.  This  creates  a  severe  handicap.  In  fact,  the 
effect  of  the  price  adjustment  mechanism  is  to  merely  expose 
DFSC  to  unfavorable,  uncontrollable,  and  unpredictable  price 
increases . 

D.  NEW  PROCUREMENT  STRATEGIES  UNDER  CONSIDERATION 
1.  Reasons  for  Examining  Change 

While  DFSC ' s  fuel  procurement  costs  mirror  price 
movements  in  the  market,  DFSC  sells  this  fuel  to  its  customers 
at  a  fixed  annually  determined  "standard”  price  that  generally 
includes  an  estimated  margin  to  cover  storage,  handling. 
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transportation,  and  other  contingencies  (Bart,  1990,  p.34). 
In  effect,  while  DFSC  shares  a  portion  of  market  price  risk 
with  its  suppliers,  DFSC  assumes  the  full  burden  of  this  price 
risk  for  its  customers. 

This  particular  management  practice,  coupled  with  the 
many  handicapping  procurement  practices  previously  mentioned, 
creates  a  tremendous  budgetary  dilemma,  especially  since 
approximately  85  percent  of  DFSC's  operating  budget  is  tied  to 
product  procurement  costs  (Lee,  1992).  While  DFSC  assumes  the 
full  burden  of  market  price  risk  for  its  customers,  current 
budgetary  constraint,  forecasting  imprecision,  and  exposure  to 
unpredictable  market  conditions  logically  forces  DFSC,  and 
ultimately  policy  makers  in  Washington  D.C.,  to  consider  one 
or  a  combination  of  several  options: 

e  seek  additional  budgetary  funding, 

e  reduce  the  overall  quantity  of  petroleum  purchased  to 
remain  within  budget, 

•  charge  customers  a  premium  as  insurance  against  market 
price  risk  in  the  form  of  higher  average  standard  prices, 

•  or  seek  new  alternatives  in  the  form  of  more  innovative 
procurement  strategies. 

The  boon  years  of  the  Reagan  administration  also 
marked  some  of  the  most  unstable  times  in  the  history  of  the 
petroleum  markets.  The  average  price  of  oil  ballooned  from 
about  $12  per  barrel  to  nearly  $35  per  barrel  with  dramatic 
and  unpredictable  price  swings  (BP,  1993,  p.  12).  But  during 
this  time,  no  one  was  really  concerned  about  reducing  the 
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military  budget.  While  the  operational  tempo  of  the  military 
remained  fairly  constant,  supplemental  appropriations  granted 
to  DFSC  to  cover  unpredictable  increases  in  oil  prices  were 
fairly  common.4 

However,  the  ability  to  seek  additional  budgetary 
funding  may  be  coming  to  an  end.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  in  1989,  (Yergin,  1991,  p.  791)  Washington  D.C.  policy 

makers  have  been  less  than  sympathetic  to  ballooning  Defense 

« 

budgets.  Luckily  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  Saudi  Arabia 
gave  the  decision  makers  a  slight  reprieve  by  providing  much 
of  the  needed  and  markedly  more  expensive  oil  to  DFSC  free  of 
charge.  However,  this  was  an  extremely  unique  situation. 
Saudi  Arabia  was  deeply  concerned  about  its  very  survival  in 
the  face  of  Saddam  Hussein's  invasive  presence  at  its  border.5 

The  stark  reality  of  the  current  political  situation 
is  that  there  is  a  complete  and  sweeping  paradigm  shift  in 
thought.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  and  the  end  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  War,  and  the  election  of  a  new  Administration 
with  far  different  priorities  from  the  past  Administration, 
policy  makers  in  Washington  D.C.  have  focused  and  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  dramatically  reduce  military  budgets. 


interview  between  C.  Lee,  Director  of  Market  Research  and 
Analysis,  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center,  Alexandria,  VA,  and  the 
researcher,  23  August  1993. 

interview  between  C.  Lee,  Director  of  Market  Research  and 
Analysis,  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center,  Alexandria,  VA,  and  the 
researcher,  24  August  1993. 
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Priorities  have  shifted  toward  concerns  over  the  national 
deficit,  and  toward  improving  the  economy  and  promoting 
expensive,  albeit  long  over  due,  social  programs  like  health 
care  reform. 

In  the  wake  of  these  sweeping  changes.  Defense 
Operations  and  Support  functions  have  taken  the  greatest 
immediate  budget  cuts  (Couture,  1992,  pp.  15-28),  and 
operational  tempo  is  what  drives  fuel  requirements.  As  can  be 
seen  in  Figure  4,  the  quantity  of  petroleum  purchased  declined 
dramatically  from  1973  through  1976,  due  largely  to  reduced 
operational  requirements  as  the  Vietnam  War  came  to  a  close. 
During  the  Carter  and  Reagan  Administrations,  from  1976 
through  the  end  of  1988,  petroleum  purchases  remained  fairly 
constant  as  operational  tempo  stabilized.  However,  since  1989 
operational  tempo  has  been  driven  by  budgetary  reductions,  and 
purchases  have  dropped  with  nearly  the  same  magnitude  as  had 
occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

While  the  amount  of  fuel  purchased  has  continually  and 
predictably  decreased,  the  annual  cost  of  procurement  has  been 
dramatically  unpredictable .  It  has  bounced  between  one  and 
ten  billion  dollars  per  year.  (DFSC,  1992,  p.  9) 

According  to  Market  Research  Analyst  Jim  Hart, 

Even  the  most  sophisticated  market  analyst  could  not 
predict  all  the  various  turns  the  market  has  taken  of 
late.  (Hart,  1989,  p.  10) 

The  bitter  conclusion  is  that  reducing  the  overall 
quantity  of  petroleum  purchased  in  an  effort  to  remain  within 
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Figure  4  DFSC  Petroleum  Procurement  History 
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budget  would  not  necessarily  work  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
nor  would  it  be  something  that  DFSC  could  have  a  great  deal  of 
control  over.  The  operational  tempo  of  DFSC's  customers  is 
the  catalyst  that  establishes  fuel  procurement  requirements. 

Even  though  operational  tempo  drives  fuel  procurement 
requirements,  fuel  costs  in  the  form  of  standard  prices  impact 
heavily  on  operational  tempo  throughout  the  military  Services, 
particularly  at  the  field  level.  There  is  a  keen  awareness  of 
this  fact  at  DFSC.6  While  the  annual  adjustment  to  standard 
prices  already  includes  at  least  some  margin  or  premium  to 
withstand  moderate  market  price  volatility,7  every  customer 
of  DFSC  faces  similar  concerns  over  the  budgetary  reality  of 
austere  times.  There  is  already  a  vicious  cycle  of 
anticipatory  actions  and  reactions  to  budgetary  cuts  that 
adversely  impact s  on  operational  tempo.  Shifting  yet  more 
costs  to  DFSC ' s  customers  would  only  deepen  the  problem 
further. 

2.  Strategies  Worthy  of  Research 

In  January  of  1992,  faced  with  declining  budgets  and 
no  apparent  solutions  to  the  problems  caused  by  market  price 
volatility,  DFSC  began  to  look  for  new  ideas  in  procurement 

6 Interview  between  COL  R.  P.  Dacey,  Chief  of  Staff,  Defense 
Fuel  Supply  Center,  Alexandria,  VA,  and  the  researcher,  24  August 
1993. 

7 Interview  between  L.  C.  Ervin,  Industry  Economist,  Defense 
Fuel  Supply  Center,  Alexandria,  VA,  and  the  researcher,  24  August 
1993. 
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strategies.  Under  the  visionary  leadership  of  Brigadier 
General  Stephen  M.  Bliss,  DFSC  began  to  reexamine  its 
procurement  practices  and  looked  to  the  commercial  sector  for 
fresh  approaches  to  common  problems.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  DFSC  began  to  explore  many  ideas  that  could  actually 
take  advantage  of  market  price  volatility.  Unfortunately,  all 
of  the  momentum  on  these  alternative  strategies  was  lost  when 
General  Bliss  transferred  from  DFSC  in  July  of  1993.  As  such, 
many  questions  about  the  usefulness  of  each  of  these  new 
approaches  remain  largely  unanswered  and  axe  worthy  of  further 
research.8 

The  focus  of  this  paper,  as  presented  in  subsequent 
chapters,  is  to  reexamine  one  of  these  new  strategies  and  to 
answer  some  of  the  lingering  questions  that  still  remain. 
Although  a  thorough  examination  as  to  the  specific  merits  and 
problems  of  each  strategy  is  well  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  a  brief  description  as  to  the  range  of  ideas  that  were 
under  consideration  at  the  time  of  General  Bliss'  departure  is 
provided  below. 

a.  Seasonal  Stock  Building  and  Drawdown 

The  primary  products  purchased  under  DFSC ' s  bulk 
fuel  programs  are  JP-5 ,  JP-8 ,  and  F-76.  JP-5  and  JP-8  are 
both  jet  fuel  products  while  F-76  is  used  for  shipboard 

interview  between  CAPT  L.  H.  Carpenter,  Director  of 
Contracting  and  Production,  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center,  Alexandria, 
VA,  and  the  researcher,  25  August  1993. 
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propulsion.  All  three  are  distillates  similar  in  nature  to 
kerosene  or  home  heating  oil.  Because  these  products  are  so 
similar  to  home  heating  oil/  their  prices  tend  to  be  strongly 
influenced  by  seasonal  pressures.  The  idea  of  this  strategy 
is  to  build  up  stocks  in  these  products  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  when  they  are  theoretically  cheaper,  and  then 
drawdown  these  stocks  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  when 
they  are  theoretically  more  expensive.  (Lee,  January  1992) 
b.  Timing  of  Procurements 

This  strategy  also  relates  to  the  distillate 
products  already  mentioned.  The  basis  of  this  strategy  is  the 
belief  that  scheduling  major  negotiations  during  the  warmer 
months  when  distillate  markets  are  weakest,  would  tend  to 
lower  supplier  bids.  Even  though  actual  deliveries  would 
still  be  scheduled  to  occur  over  the  course  of  a  full  year  or 
more,  the  belief  is  that  suppliers  would  be  more  heavily 
influenced  during  negotiations  by  a  tighter  current  market  at 
the  time  of  negotiations.  If  DFSC  can  lock  in  a  lower 
contractor  bid  with  respect  to  the  price  adjustment  index 
used,  it  would  lower  the  average  price  paid  over  the  full  life 
of  the  contract.  Even  though  the  price  paid  would  still  be 
tied  to  fluctuations  in  the  market  index,  the  price 
differential  established  during  negotiations  would  constantly 
remain  in  DFSC's  favor.  (Lee,  January  1992) 
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c.  Term/ Spot  Procurement  Mix 

Under  this  strategy,  the  quantity  of  products 
procured  under  one  and  two  year  contracts  would  be  reduced  to 
about  65  percent  of  the  total  required.  The  balance  of 
requirements  would  be  bought  using  spot  tenders,  or  contract 
offers  for  immediate  delivery,  during  periods  of  advantageous 
market  conditions.  For  example,  if  market  supplies  are 
plentiful  and  prices  are  weak,  DFSC  could  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  by  buying  up  to  35  percent  of  its  requirements 
on  a  spot  basis  for  immediate  delivery.  (Lee,  January  1992) 

d.  Lift  Scheduling 

To  "lift"  essentially  means  to  accept  actual 
delivery  of  the  petroleum  product  under  contract.  The 
contract  price  paid  is  always  established  at  the  time  of 
actual  delivery  or  lift,  based  upon  the  negotiated  price  as 
adjusted  by  the  applicable  market  index  used.  Currently,  no 
consideration  is  given  to  market  price  conditions,  which 
drives  the  market  index,  in  scheduling  tanker  lifts.  During 
long-term  price  trends,  cargo  lift  dates  could  be  advanced  or 
postponed  to  match  the  direction  of  the  market  price  movement. 
Consideration  could  also  be  given  to  arbitrage  opportunities. 
Cheaper  cost  lifts  intended  for  delivery  to  one  port  area 
could  be  diverted  to  higher  cost  program  areas  if  the  price 
plus  transportation  savings  were  advantageous.  (Lee,  January 
1992) 
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e.  Posts ,  Camps,  and  Stations  Deliveries 
Currently,  all  of  DFSC's  customers  pay  an  annually 

determined  standard  price  for  the  fuel  they  receive.  Hence, 
there  is  little  incentive  for  these  customers  to  alter  their 
ordering  habits  to  conform  to  favorable  market  price 
opportunities.  The  basis  of  this  idea  is  that  some  method 
could  be  devised  to  give  major  Army  Posts,  Marine  Camps,  and 
Naval  Stations  an  incentive  to  become  aware  of  market  price 
conditions.  Armed  with  market  awareness,  these  large  military 
bases  could  advance  or  delay  deliveries  to  match  the  direction 
of  the  market  price  movement.  (Lee,  January  1992) 

f.  Risk  Management 

This  strategy  is  the  primary  focus  of  this  research 
paper.  Basically,  DFSC  could  use  the  futures  market  to  limit 
the  risk  of  detrimental  price  movements  affecting  its 
contracts  (Lee,  January  1992).  This  is  an  interesting  and 
creative  idea  that  will  be  described  and  evaluated  in  great 
detail  throughout  the  remaining  chapters. 

E.  SUMMARY 

As  an  Inventory  Control  Point  under  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency,  DFSC  is  organized  to  buy  and  manage  most  of  the  fuel 
requirements  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  other 
Federal  and  Civil  agencies.  While  DFSC  is  the  largest  single 
customer  for  petroleum  in  the  world,  many  of  its  procurement 
practices,  some  of  which  are  mandated  by  law,  handicap  its 
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ability  to  buy  efficiently  and  effectively  in  the  highly 
volatile  petroleum  markets.  While  market  price  fluctuations 
have  been  a  problem  since  the  Arab  Oil  Embargo  of  1973,  the 
political  thrust  in  Washington  D.C.  since  the  fall  of  the 
Berlin  Wall,  coupled  with  declining  military  budgets,  makes 
exploring  new  procurement  strategies  critical.  While  DFSC 
began  the  process  of  reevaluating  its  procurement  practices  in 
January  of  1992,  many  questions  about  the  potential  of  new 
strategies  remain  largely  unanswered  and  are  worthy  of  further 
research. 
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III.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FUTURES  MARKET 


A.  CHAPTER  OVERVIEW 

This  chapter  focuses  on  the  futures  market  and  explains 
how  the  market  is  structured  and  regulated.  This  chapter  also 
explains  how  the  futures  market  functions  and  is  used  by  the 
two  major  segments  of  the  market,  hedgers  and  speculators. 

B.  STRUCTURE  AMD  REGULATION 

Prior  to  1983,  there  was  no  centralized  market  for  oil 
commodities  trading.  For  most  of  its  history,  the  oil 
industry  had  been  dominated  by  fully  integrated  companies 
which  controlled  oil  all  the  way  from  the  well  head  to  the  gas 
pump.  Thus  merchants,  brokers,  and  other  intermediaries  were 
relatively  unimportant.  (Houthakker,  1976,  p.  2) 

Crude  oil  was  primarily  sold  under  long  term  contracts 
between  private  firms.  Contracts  were  typically  multi-year 
agreements  with  flexible  pricing  provisions  and  renegotiation 
clauses.  Sellers  often  offered  discounts,  but  usually 
retained  some  discretion  over  the  quantities  actually 
delivered.  This  flexibility  allowed  sellers  to  shift  supplies 
to  spot  market  sales  when  desired.  (Horwich,  1984,  pp.  197- 
199) 

The  spot  market,  which  continues  to  this  day,  is  not  an 
organized  entity.  Rather  than  being  a  single  forum  reflecting 
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world  activity,  like  the  futures  market,  the  spot  market  and 
spot  prices  reflect  only  a  small  portion  of  world  activity  in 
only  a  few  key  locations.  These  locations  usually  only 
include  major  refining  and  exporting  centers  like  Rotterdam  in 
the  Netherlands.  Spot  prices  in  these  key  locations  are 
generally  reported  by  trade  publications  such  as  Petroleum 
Intelligence  Weekly  and  Platt's  Oilgram.  During  normal  market 
periods,  spot  prices  tend  to  fluctuate  in  close  proximity  to 
near-term  delivery  contract  prices  between  large  firms. 
However,  during  periods  of  supply  disruption,  spot  prices  tend 
to  lead  increases  in  contract  prices.  Generally,  anyone  able 
to  buy  oil  at  a  stable  contract  price  for  the  long-term  would 
profit  if  spot  prices  increased.  (Horvich,  1984,  pp.  197-199) 
While  accounting  for  only  five  to  fifteen  percent  of  total 
world  activity,  the  spot  market  can  be  a  remarkably  accurate 
indicator  of  long-term  price  trends.  Spot  markets  have 
signaled  and  often  precipitated  OPEC  pricing  actions,  as  well 
as  setting  the  general  tone  and  movement  for  oil  prices  in  the 
mainstream  consumer  markets.  Few  if  any  oil  companies  sell 
all  of  their  oil  products  on  the  spot  market.  Rather,  most 
oil  companies  use  the  spot  market  to  liquidate  surpluses. 
(Verleger,  1982,  pp.  263-265) 

1983  marked  the  first  time  oil  commodities  were  widely 
traded  in  any  centralized  marketplace.  With  the  introduction 
of  an  instrument  called  West  Texas  Intermediate  (WTI),  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange  (NYMEX)  became  the  first  organized 
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commodities  market  to  trade  in  crude  oil  futures.  (Yergin, 
1992 ,  724) 

Today  there  sure  only  three  exchanges  in  the  world  that 
trade  in  oil  futures.  As  shown  in  Table  IV,  these  are  the 
SIMEX  Exchange  in  Singapore,  the  IPE  Exchange  in  London,  and 
the  NYMEX  Exchange  in  New  York.  Of  these,  the  NYMEX  Exchange 
in  New  York  is  by  far  the  largest,  trading  nearly  80  percent 


TABLE  IV  EXCHANGES  TRADING  OIL  FUTURES 


EXCHANGES  TRADING  OIL  FUTURES 

Exchange 

Oil  Products 
Traded 

1992 

Contract 

Volume 

Futures 

1992 

Contract 

Volume 

Options 

SIMEX 

Singapore 

High  Sulfur 
Fuel 

250,455 

N/A 

IPE ,  London 

Gas  Oil 

3,144,067 

189,709 

Brent  Crude 

5,528,676 

701,894 

NYMEX, 

New  York 

Heating  Oil 

7,870,455 

1,236,206 

Unleaded 

Gasoline 

6,612,506 

857,301 

WTI  Crude 

Oil 

20,982,658 

6,521,509 

Natural  Gas 

1,896,689 

78,113 

Propane 

49,351 

N/A 

(NYMEX,  January  1993,  p.  4) 
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of  the  total  world  volume  of  oil  futures  contracts.  (NYMEX, 
January  1993 ,  p.  4) 

The  NYMEX  Exchange  was  founded  in  1872  as  the  Butter  and 
Cheese  Exchange  of  New  York,  trading  almost  exclusively  in 
these  two  agricultural  products.  In  1882,  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  and  other 
agricultural  and  foreign  currency  contracts  were  added  (NYMEX, 
January  1993).  During  the  1950s,  NYMEX  moved  toward  trading 
industrial  commodities,  including  platinum  and  palladium.  In 
1978,  with  domestic  deregulation  in  the  heating  oil  market, 
NYMEX  began  trading  in  heating  oil  futures.  While  not  traded 
nearly  as  widely  as  WTI  futures,  heating  oil  futures  provided 
NYMEX  with  valuable  energy  commodity  experience  and  was  its 
first  energy  complex  contract.  (NYMEX,  Petroleum  Marketers 
Handbook,  Appendix  B) 

Today,  energy  related  trading  accounts  for  95  percent  of 
NYMEX' s  total  business,  making  it  the  third  largest 
commodities  exchange  in  the  world.  It  is  also  the  only 
exchange  in  the  world  that  trades  exclusively  in  strategic 
industrial  commodities.  Figure  5  shows  the  volume  of  energy 
contracts  traded  on  the  NYMEX  Exchange  since  1983.  Appendix 
G  provides  specific  information  and  descriptions  of  each  type 
of  energy  contract  traded  on  the  NYMEX  Exchange.  (NYMEX, 
Petroleum  Marketers  Handbook ,  Appendix  B) 

The  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  is  a  nonprofit  entity 
with  ownership  divided  between  816  member  seats,  held  by  750 
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CNYMEX,  1993) 


individuals  representing  brokerage  houses,  bankers, 
professional  traders,  and  businesses  with  commercial  interests 
in  commodities.  The  NYMEX  Exchange  itself  never  actually 
owns  or  trades  in  any  of  the  contracts  or  commodities  it 
handles.  Rather,  NYMEX  exists  as  a  forum  to  provide  contract 
standardization,  regulation,  trade  processing,  and  trading 
facilities.  (NYMEX,  Petroleum  Marketers  Handbook ,  Appendix  B) 
The  NYMEX  Exchange,  like  all  commodity  exchanges  through 
out  the  United  States,  is  regulated  by  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  (CFTC).  Established  by  Congress  in  1974, 
the  CFTC  is  directed  by  five  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  CFTC  must  approve  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
all  proposed  contracts  before  they  can  be  listed  for 
trading.  The  CFTC  also  establishes  guidelines  for 
surveillance  and  reporting  requirements,  as  well  as  trading 
restrictions  and  margin  requirements.  (NYMEX,  1993) 

The  NYMEX  Exchange  is  organized  to  conduct  three  types  of 
surveillance  activities.  These  include  market  surveillance, 
financial  surveillance,  and  trade  surveillance.  Market 
surveillance  monitors  market  participants  and  examines 
relationships  between  NYMEX  trading  activity  and  fundamental 
factors  affecting  underlying  commodities.  It  identifies 
participants  with  large  reportable  positions,  an  example  would 
be  300  futures  contracts  for  WTI,  and  ensures  compliance  with 
CFTC  reporting  requirements.  It  also  ensures  against  price 
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distortion  and  market  manipulation.  (NYHEX,  March  1993,  pp. 
2-10) 

Financial  surveillance  audits  the  financial  condition  of 
clearing  members  and  establishes  specific  capitalization 
requirements  that  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  remain  a 
market  participant.  There  are  essentially  three  tiers  of 
market  participants ,  customers ,  brokers ,  and  clearing  members . 
Customers  place  their  trading  instructions  with  brokers. 
Brokers  execute  customer  orders  on  the  trading  floor. 
Clearing  members  act  as  sponsors  to  the  brokers  and  ensure  the 
financial  integrity  of  each  trade,  as  well  as  the  entire  NYMEX 
Exchange.  Financial  surveillance  ensures  that  clearing 
members  maintain  adequate  financial  margins  and  enforces 
position  limits.  Clearing  members  pass  similar  restrictions 
onto  brokers  and  brokers  do  the  same  with  customers.  (NYMEX, 
March  1993,  pp.  2-10) 

Clearing  members  must  maintain  a  minimum  working  capital 
of  $500,000  on  account  with  a  New  York  City  bank  that  also 
meets  NYMEX  Exchange  capital  and  rating  requirements. 
Additionally,  clearing  members  must  each  contribute  capital 
ranging  from  $100,000  to  $2,000,000  to  a  NYMEX  Exchange 
guaranty  fund  for  the  general  protection  of  the  Exchange's 
financial  integrity.  (NYMEX,  Petroleum  Marketers  Handbook, 
Appendix  B) 

Trade  surveillance  monitors  actual  trading  floor  activity. 
It  prevents  trading  manipulation  and  anti-competitive 
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activities.  It  enforces  stringent  trading  and  audit  recording 
procedures  and  uses  severe  fines  and  debarment  penalties  to 
prevent  trade  abuses.  (NYMEX,  March  1993,  pp.  2-10) 

Specific  trading  restrictions  vary  between  contract  types 
and  trading  strategies.  Generally,  these  restrictions  break 
down  into  price  limits,  position  limits,  and  margin 
requirements.  Price  limits  protect  the  exchange  and  market 
participants  from  dramatic  and  sudden  price  movements.  If 
price  movement  restrictions  are  exceeded,  they  automatically 
suspend  trading  in  a  particular  commodity  for  a  pre-determined 
period  of  time.  This  cooling  off  mechanism  allows  time  to 
assess  information  on  record  breaking  events.  It  promotes 
sensible  trading  based  upon  rational  thinking  and  complete 
information  as  opposed  to  irrational  panic  due  to  incomplete 
information.9 

This  mechanism  was  only  required  one  time  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  NYMEX  Exchange.  When  Saddam  Hussein  invaded 
Kuwait  the  price  of  WTI  crude  oil  shot  from  under  $20  per 
barrel  to  over  $40  in  a  single  afternoon.  The  threat  of  panic 
was  so  great  that  then  President  Bush  called  the  Chairman  of 
the  NYMEX  Exchange  to  find  out  if  he  intended  to  shut  the 
Exchange  down.  By  the  time  the  Chairman  had  received  the 
President's  call,  trading  in  WTI  futures  had  already  been 


interview  between  R.  Seide,  Marketing  Manager,  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange,  New  York,  NY,  and  the  researcher,  27  August 
1993. 
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suspended  for  several  hours  because  a  $15  price  movement  limit 
had  been  exceeded.  After  a  brief  cooling  down  period ,  and 
time  to  better  assess  information,  trading  resumed  the  same 
day  with  only  moderate  subsequent  price  movements.10 

Position  limits  along  with  margin  requirements  ensure  that 
each  market  participant  has  the  requisite  financial  capability 
to  sustain  unexpected  losses.  Position  limits  define  the 
number  of  outstanding  contracts  that  can  be  held  by  any  one 
market  participant.  Position  limits  are  established  based 
upon  the  capitalization  levels  of  each  firm  trading  (NYMEX, 
Petroleum  Marketers  Handbook,  Appendix  B) .  Margin 
requirements  establish  how  much  money  must  be  kept  on  account 
for  each  open  contract.  Margin  requirements  are  based  upon  a 
risk  assessment  of  each  participant's  net  market  position. 
Margins  on  account  for  each  participant  are  recalculated 
several  times  per  day  and  must  be  readjusted  and  settled 
instantly,  usually  through  electronic  transfer  of  funds. 
(NYMEX,  November  1992,  pp.  34-35) 

In  general,  there  are  two  types  of  contracts  traded  in  the 
futures  market,  futures  and  options.  A  futures  contract  is  a 
standardized  binding  obligation  to  either  make  or  take 
delivery  of  a  specified  quantity  and  quality  of  a  commodity  at 
a  specified  location  and  time  in  the  future.  An  obligation  to 

10Interview  between  B.  Purta,  Vice  President  Compliance 
Department,  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  New  York,  NY,  and  the 
researcher,  27  August  1993. 
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make  delivery  is  called  a  short  position,  while  and  obligation 
to  take  delivery  is  called  a  long  position.  An  options 
contract  gives  the  buyer  of  a  futures  contract  the  right  but 
not  the  obligation  to  buy  or  sell  the  underlying  commodity  at 
a  fixed  "strike"  price,  over  a  specified  period  of  time.  This 
right  is  given  by  the  options  writer,  or  seller,  for  the 
payment  of  a  one  time  premium.  An  option  to  buy  is  called  a 
call,  while  an  option  to  sell  is  called  a  put.  (NYMEX,  1993) 
Figure  6  is  a  typical  excerpt  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  It  shows  how  futures  contract  trading  information  is 
structured.  For  example,  the  top  entry  shows  that  WTI  (Crude 
Oil,  Light  Sweet)  is  traded  on  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  (NYM) .  Each  contract  represents  1,000  barrels  of 
oil,  and  prices  are  listed  in  dollars  per  barrel.  The  entry 
also  shows  that  futures  contracts  are  currently  being  traded 
in  the  listed  months  of  May  1993  through  December  1995.  The 
entry  lists  opening  prices,  high,  low  and  settlement  ranges, 
as  well  as  historical  highs  and  lows  and  current  volumes  of 
trade  and  open  contract  interests.  (NYMEX,  April  1993) 

Figure  7  shows  how  similar  information  for  options 
contracts  is  structured.  For  the  same  crude  oil  contract 
previously  described,  a  trader  can  buy  an  options  call  or  put 
for  the  months  of  June,  July,  or  August.  Strike  prices  range 
from  $19  to  $24  per  barrel,  with  premiums  ranging  from  $.01  to 
$2.35  per  barrel.  Trade  volumes  are  listed  as  well.  (NYMEX, 
April  1993) 
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Wall  Street  Journal  Futures  Listing 
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Figure  7  Wall  Street  Journal  Options  Listing 
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C.  FUNCTION  AMD  USE 


The  futures  market  provides  two  valuable  f ''.notions,  price 
discovery  and  risk  shifting.  Futures  contracts  are  traded 
through  a  system  called  "open  outcry,"  basically  verbal  bids 
in  public  auction,  on  a  regulated  exchange.  Futures  contracts 
are  standardized,  hence  have  tradeable  value  similar  to  stocks 
or  bonds.  Purchases  and  sales  prices  are  transmitted 

immediately  around  the  world  to  be  seen,  or  discovered,  by  all 
market  participants.  The  prices  reported  on  the  commodity 
exchanges  thus  reflect  a  world  market  consensus  of  commodity 
price  expectations  in  the  future,  and  constantly  change  to 
match  these  world  expectations .  Figure  8  shows  the  typical 
flow  of  trading  transactions,  while  Figure  9  shows  the  flow  of 
information  as  it  generally  occurs  on  the  trading  floor  of  the 
NYMEX  Exchange  in  New  York.  Trade  activity  and  information 
moves  at  an  astounding  pace.  In  fact,  NYMEX  regulations 
require  floor  brokers  to  report  each  completed  trade 
transaction  within  60  seconds  of  occurrence.  (NYMEX,  1993) 
The  other  valuable  function  performed  by  the  futures 
market  is  risk  shifting.  There  are  basically  two  types  of 
traders  in  the  futures  market,  hedgers  and  speculators.  A 
hedger  wishes  to  protect  the  value  of  an  underlying  commodity 
he  intends  to  buy  or  sell  at  some  time  in  the  future.  His 
desire  is  to  shift  the  risk  associated  with  this  future  event 
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Figuro  C  IJYMEX  Trade  Transaction  Flow 
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(N'/MKX,  April  1993) 

cjuro  9  HYMliX  Trade-Information  Flow 


BEST  AVAILABLE 


onto  someone  else.  A  speculator,  on  the  other  hand,  trades  in 
the  futures  market  to  make  a  profit.  A  speculator  wishes  to 
accept  the  risk  of  a  future  event  in  exchange  for  some  premium 
that  can  be  realized  at  the  time  the  futures  contract  is 
traded.  (NYMEX,  1993) 

In  general,  a  hedge  is  an  open  position  taken  in  the 
futures  market,  either  a  buy  position  called  a  long,  or  a  sell 
position  called  a  short,  that  establishes  a  guaranteed  price 
in  the  future  for  a  commodity  that  will  also  be  bought  or  sold 
in  the  spot  or  cash  market  (NYMEX,  1993).  A  refiner  would 
sell  a  futures  contract  to  hedge  against  the  possibility  that 
oil  prices  for  products  he  intends  to  sell  would  fall  in  the 
future.  As  an  end  user  or  intermediary,  DFSC  would  buy  a 
futures  contract  to  hedge  against  the  possibility  that  oil 
prices  for  products  it  intends  to  buy  would  rise  in  the 
future . 

From  a  producer's  point  of  view,  he  can  sell  his  intended 
production  forward,  even  before  it  is  actually  produced.  He 
locks  in  his  price  and  thereby  knows  his  level  of  risk  in 
advance.  The  buyer  is  also  able  to  lock  in  his  purchase  price 
and  he  thereby  knows  his  level  of  risk  in  advance  as  well. 
Both  buyer  and  seller  are  hedging  their  risks  against  each 
other  with  opposite  positions  and  trading  goals.  Speculators 
usually  take  positions  on  both  sides,  and  are  willing  to 
accept  risk  for  the  potential  of  profit.  The  object  for  each 
buyer  and  seller  engaged  in  hedging  is  to  minimize  his  own 
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risk  and  reduce  exposure  to  price  volatility.  (Yergin,  1992, 
p.  724) 

Hedging,  like  an  insurance  policy,  transfers  risk  from  the 
policy  holder  to  an  underwriter,  in  this  case  from  a  hedger  to 
a  market  filled  with  both  speculators  and  other  hedgers,  but 
with  opposite  investment  goals.  Figure  10  gives  the  relative 
size  of  the  various  futures  market  participants.  As  can  be 
seen,  speculators  comprise  only  7.4  percent  of  the  market. 
Empir ically,  it  is  the  opposite  trading  goals  of  hedgers  that 
have  the  greatest  impact  on  futures  prices.  However, 
speculators  are  extremely  important  in  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  futures  market.  Not  only  do  speculators  assume  risk  in 
return  for  potential  profit,  but  they  also  provide  essential 
market  liquidity.  (NYMEX,  1993) 

Because  futures  contracts  have  tradeable  market  value,  a 
futures  position  may  be  terminated  or  closed  by  a  reversing 
transaction  any  time  prior  to  expiration.  For  example,  the 
refiner  would  buy  a  futures  contract  to  close  his  hedge,  while 
DFSC  would  sell  its  futures  contract  to  close  its  hedge.  This 
ability  to  reverse  and  close  positions  allows  the  trader  an 
opportunity  to  pull  out  the  monetary  savings  from  the  hedge 
without  actual  physical  delivery  of  the  underlying  commodity. 
(NYMEX,  1993) 

If  futures  contracts  are  hedged  against  actual  quantities 
at  risk  in  the  physical  cash  or  spot  market,  savings  in  the 
futures  market  will  always  offset  losses  in  the  physical 
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Figure  10  Futures  Market  Participants 
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market,  and  vice  versa.  This  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 
differential  price  that  is  realized  through  buying  or  selling 
the  actual,  or  underlying  commodity,  in  the  physical  market  at 
the  same  time  a  position  is  held  in  the  futures  market. 
Hence,  the  effect  of  a  fixed-price  contract  is  achieved 
without  the  actual  use  of  one.  (NYMEX,  1993) 

For  example,  suppose  oil  was  trading  for  $25  in  January, 
but  DFSC  decided  to  take  delivery  in  June  using  a  contract 
that  was  indexed  to  the  spot  market.  In  June  DFSC  would  have 
to  pay  whatever  the  spot  price  was  at  the  time  of  delivery. 
Suppose  in  January  DFSC  also  decided  to  hedge  its  June 
delivery,  and  bought  a  futures  contract  for  $25.  Suppose  that 
when  June  came,  the  spot  price  jumped  to  $30.  In  the  physical 
market  DFSC  would  have  lost  $5  because  the  price  went  to  $30, 
and  it  would  have  to  pay  $5  more  than  was  expected  in  January. 
However,  in  the  futures  market,  DFSC  could  have  sold  its 
futures  contract  in  June  for  $30,  and  would  have  gained  $5 
over  the  cost  it  paid  in  January.  Hence,  losses  in  the 
physical  market  would  be  offset  by  gains  in  the  futures 
market,  and  an  effective  fixed  procurement  cost  of  $25  would 
be  achieved  without  using  an  actual  fixed-price  contract. 

Futures  contracts  can  also  be  developed  in  tandem  with 
options.  Since  options  provide  buying  and  selling  rights 
without  actual  obligation,  for  the  cost  of  a  premium,  they 
afford  hedgers  even  greater  protection  and  flexibility  in 
achieving  individual  trading  goals.  They  also  provide 
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speculators  another  source  of  premium  earnings  to  improve 
their  profit  potential.  A  hedging  futures  contract  coupled 
with  a  put  options  contract,  would  not  only  offer  risk 
protection  against  market  price  increases,  but  would  also 
offer  price  participation  during  market  price  decreases.11 

Using  the  same  example,  suppose  in  June  the  spot  price 
dropped  to  $20.  In  the  physical  market  DFSC  would  have  saved 
$5  because  the  price  dropped  to  $20  and  was  $5  lower  than 
expected  in  January.  However,  in  the  futures  market  DFSC 
would  be  forced  to  sell  its  futures  contract  in  June  for  $20. 
It  would  have  lost  $5  over  the  price  it  paid  in  January.  In 
this  situation,  gains  in  the  physical  market  would  be  offset 
by  losses  in  the  futures  market.  Unfortunately,  if  the  spot 
price  dropped  to  $20,  the  effective  procurement  cost  would 
still  be  fixed  at  $25  because  of  the  futures  market  position. 

Suppose  in  January  DFSC  had  also  bought  a  $25  put  option 
for  a  small  premium.  The  $25  put  option  grants  DFSC  the  right 
but  not  the  obligation  to  sell  the  underlying  futures  contract 
for  $25  no  matter  what  the  spot  price  becomes.  If  the  June 
spot  price  jumps  to  $30,  the  put  option  becomes  worthless  and 
the  effective  procurement  cost  becomes  $25  plus  the  cost  of 
the  premium  paid  on  the  put  option.  If  the  June  spot  price 
falls  to  $20,  DFSC  can  now  sell  the  futures  contract  for  $25 


^Interview  between  R.  Seide,  Marketing  Manager,  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange,  New  York,  NY,  and  the  researcher,  27  August 
1993. 
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and  the  effective  procurement  cost  becomes  $20  plus  the  cost 
of  the  premium  paid  on  the  put  option.  In  this  example,  by 
buying  the  hedging  futures  contract  and  put  option  together, 
DFSC  would  be  able  to  protect  itself  against  spot  price 
increases,  and  would  also  be  able  to  participate  in  spot  price 
decreases . 

D.  SUMMARY 

While  oil  has  been  bought  and  sold  in  the  spot  market 
since  its  discovery,  futures  trading  in  broad  based  oil 
commodities  has  only  occurred  since  1983.  Unlike  the  spot 
market,  futures  market  prices  represent  a  world-wide  consensus 
of  market  price  expectations.  In  the  United  States,  the 
futures  market  is  heavily  regulated  and  monitored  by  both  the 
CFTC,  and  the  commodity  exchanges.  Many  safeguards  are  in 
place  to  prevent  manipulation,  and  provide  market  stability. 
There  are  only  three  exchanges  in  the  world  that  trade  in  oil 
futures  contracts.  The  NYMEX  Exchange  in  New  York  is  the 
largest.  The  futures  market  provides  two  valuable  functions, 
price  discovery  and  risk  shifting.  The  market  is  comprised  of 
both  hedgers  and  speculators  who  use  the  market  to  achieve 
different  trading  goals.  The  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  would 
trade  as  a  hedger. 
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IV.  FACTORS  AFFECT  IMG  THE  UNDERLYING  PRICES  OP  OIL 


A.  CHAPTER  OVERVIEW 

This  chapter  describes  the  primary  factors  that  drive 
prices  in  both  the  spot  and  futures  markets.  This  chapter 
also  explains  the  primary  differences  that  exist  between  the 
two  most  popular  methods  of  market  analysis.  Finally  it 
explains  the  connection  between  futures  market  prices  and  the 
spot  prices  of  the  underlying  oil  commodities  they  represent. 

B.  PRIMARY  FACTORS 

1.  Supply  and  Demand 

There  are  many  factors  that  affect  the  price  behavior 
of  oil  in  the  various  markets.  However ,  taken  in  aggregate 
these  factors  create  certain  technical  and  economic  conditions 
that  establish  key  relationships  between  oil  production  and 
oil  consumption .  These  key  relationships  then  become  the 
basic  foundation  for  price  formulation  in  both  the  spot  and 
futures  markets.  ( MacAvoy ,  1982,  pp.  5-39) 

At  its  most  rudimentary  level,  oil  production  is  a 
function  of  the  aggregate  yet  independent  exploration  of 
natural  resources  leading  to  the  discovery  of  new  oil 
reserves,  and  their  subsequent  exploitation  and  conversion 
into  marketable  products.  Of  key  importance,  is  the  size, 
location,  and  number  of  proven  reserves,  as  well  as  the 
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productive  capacity  of  the  industrial  infrastructure. 
Production  is  heavily  influenced  by  the  rate  at  which  existing 
stocks  are  depleted  and  new  reserves  are  discovered. 
(MacAvoy,  1982,  pp.  5-39) 

Consumption  is  a  function  of  aggregate  consumer 
income,  population  growth  and  economic  activity.  Consumption 
is  heavily  influenced  by  the  desirability  of  the  oil  products 
produced  and  preferences  over  other  energy  alternatives . 
Production  establishes  the  foundation  of  world  oil  supply 
while  consumption  establishes  the  foundation  of  world  oil 
demand.  In  general,  the  interaction  of  supply  and  demand  in 
the  presence  or  absence  of  regulatory  intervention  establishes 
market  price.  (MacAvoy,  1982,  pp.  5-39) 

Various  supply  and  demand  relationships  influence 
price.  Figure  11  compares  the  average  West  Texas  Intermediate 
(WTI )  price  against  drilling  production,  refinery  throughput, 
and  consumption.  From  1973  until  about  1985,  oil  prices  were 
heavily  influenced  by  OPEC  (Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries ) .  World  production  was  tightly  controlled 
and  consumption  was  fairly  constant.  In  1985,  Saudi  Arabian 
production  initially  bottomed  out  at  2.34  million  barrels  per 
day  to  support  the  OPEC  price.  Disgruntled  over  the 
tremendous  loss  in  revenue  associated  with  this  production 
level,  the  Saudi  Oil  Ministers  boosted  production  to  fund 
internal  projects.  With  a  break  in  the  OPEC  cartel,  the  price 
collapsed.  From  that  market  correction  in  1986  through  today. 
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WTI  Price 
Consumption 


the  price  has  generally  followed  the  volume  of  activity  from 
both  production  and  consumption .  ( Energy  in  the  News,  1993) 

Figure  12,  compares  the  WTI  price  against  excess 
refining  capacity.12  As  the  price  declined  from  1982  through 
1988,  many  small  refineries  went  out  of  business.  Statistics 
collected  by  DFSC  show  a  decline  of  nearly  100  operable 
domestic  refineries  during  this  period.  Most  of  these 
refineries  had  a  capacity  of  less  than  50,000  barrels  per  day 
(DFSC,  1991,  p.  13).  As  the  price  began  to  increase  in  1988, 
greater  profit  potential  brought  refiners  back  into  the 
business.  During  this  later  period,  DFSC  statistics  show  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  operable  domestic  refineries 
in  the  greater  than  50,000  barrel  category,  but  still  show 
decreases  for  refineries  less  than  50,000  barrels  capacity 
(DFSC,  1992,  p.  13).  This  means  that  there  are  operating 
inefficiencies  and  greater  barriers  to  entry  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  capacity  scale. 

Figure  13  compares  the  WTI  price  with  excess 
consumption.13  From  1987  through  the  present,  it  appears  as 
if  the  general  trend  of  excess  consumption  is  opposite  to  the 
price.  While  the  price  in  general  is  rising,  excess 
consumption  appears  to  be  falling. 

12Excess  refining  capacity  equals  refining  capacity  minus 
throughput . 

13Excess  consumption  equals  consumption  minus  drilling 
production. 
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Figure  14  compares  the  WTI  price  with  international 
trade  activity.  Since  1986,  the  volume  of  trade  appears  to 
precede  the  general  movement  in  price. 

2.  Properties  and  Quality 

In  reality,  there  is  no  single  world  oil  price.  Price 
varies  depending  upon  certain  intrinsic  as  well  as  extrinsic 
qualities,  including  sulfur  content,  distillation  fractions, 
transportation  costs,  and  numerous  other  factors.  (Horwich, 
1984,  p.  197) 

Of  primary  importance  to  the  price  of  crude  oil  is  its 
sulfur  content  and  its  API  (American  Petroleum  Institute) 
gravity.  Table  V  provides  the  sulfur  content  and  API  gravity 
for  many  common  crude  oils.  Low  sulfur  crude  oils,  called 
"sweet"  crudes,  are  much  easier  to  refine  than  high  sulfur 
crude  oils,  called  "sour"  crudes.  A  sweet  crude  is  defined  as 
having  less  than  0.25  percent  by  weight  of  sulfur.  Sweet 
crude  oils  yield  greater  quantities  of  high  value  products 
like  naphtha  and  gasoline  and  are  generally  more  expensive 
than  sour  crude  oils.  Sour  crudes  have  more  than  0.5  percent 
sulfur  by  weight  and  comprise  more  than  60  percent  of  world 
production  and  80  percent  of  the  economically  recoverable 
petroleum  reserves  (NYMEX,  1993,  p.  7). 

API  gravity  measures  specific  gravity  in  terms  of 
weight  per  unit  volume.  The  API  gravity  index  runs  from  0  to 
100,  equivalent  to  the  specific  gravities  of  1.076  to  0.6112 
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Oil  Price  vs  international  Trade 


Figure  14  Oil  Price  vs.  International  Trade 
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WTI  Prlca  Trad*  Movements 


TABLE  V  API  GRAVITY  AMD  SULFUR  CONTENT 


AVERAGE  API  GRAVITY  AND  SULFUR 
AND  FOREIGN  CRUDE 

CONTENT  OF  U.S. 

OILS 

Crude  Oil 

API  Gravity 

Sulfur  Content 
(weight 
percent) 

United  States 

California 

26.2 

1.05 

East  Texas 

38.0 

0.26 

Gulf  Coast 

22.0 

0.19 

West  Texas 

36.0 

1.38 

Average  U.S. 

34.7 

0.75 

Foreign 

Indonesia 

35.0 

0.09 

Iran 

Light 

34.0 

1.35 

Heavy 

31.0 

1.60 

Kuwait 

31.0 

2.50 

Nigeria 

Saudi  Arabia 

34.0 

0.16 

Light 

34.0 

1.70 

Berri 

39.0 

1.16 

Heavy 

27.0 

2.85 

Medium 

31.0 

2.40 

Venezuela 

26.0 

1.52 

(Navy,  1979.  p. 

52) 

(Navy,  1979,  p.  52).  API  gravity  plays  a  major  role  in 
transportation  costs.  Oil  is  priced  in  dollars  per 
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barrel,  but  freight  rates  on  oil  are  given  in  terms  of  dollars 
per  metric  or  long  ton.  Higher  gravity  crude  oils,  meaning 
lighter  ones,  would  represent  more  barrels  per  ton  to  be 
transported  for  the  same  cost.  In  other  words,  higher  gravity 
crude  oils  cost  less  per  barrel  to  transport  than  lower 
gravity  crude  oils.  (Rifai,  1975,  pp.  73-74) 

Figure  15  shows  the  API  gravity  and  barrels  per  metric 
ton  for  many  common  crude  oil  sources.  Figure  15  also  shows 
that  Bolivian  oil,  being  much  lighter  because  of  higher  API 
gravity,  is  much  cheaper  per  barrel  to  transport  than  Italian 
oil. 

3.  Products  and  Refining 

Crude  oil  is  converted  into  more  than  2,500  products 
and  over  3,000  petrochemicals  (Navy,  1979,  p.  52).  These 
include  fuels,  lubricants,  paints,  dyes,  soaps,  explosives, 
compounds,  insecticides,  waxes,  asphalts  and  other  lesser 
known  products.  Of  these,  the  major  fuels  like  gasoline, 
heating  oil,  diesel  fuel,  and  other  residual  fuels  have  become 
the  most  prominent,  both  in  terms  of  the  revenue  they  produce 
and  the  politics  they  evoke.  These  four  categories  of  fuel, 
determine  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total  value  of  crude 
oil.  Each  product  is  traded  in  its  own  separate  market  and 
must  establish  market  equilibrium  and  price  with  relative 
independence  from  every  other  product.  What  is  interesting  to 
note  is  that  the  type  of  crude  oil  used  to  make  each  product 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  BARRELS  OF  CRUDE  OIL 
'PiPT METRIC  TON  BY  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES 


(Wavy,  1979/  p.  53) 

Figure  15  Crude  Oil  Barrels  per Metric  Ton 
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also  has  great  beaxing  on  its  ultimate  price.  (Cassady,  1954, 

pp.  6-28) 

There  is  some  disagreement  over  which  price  is  more 
important,  the  crude  oil  price,  or  the  aggregate  price  of 
products.  From  one  point  of  view,  crude  oil  sets  the  price 
foundation  and  pace  for  all  other  petroleum  products  to 
follow.  However  as  a  raw  material,  crude  oil  has  little 
intrinsic  value  except  to  a  refiner.  According  to  the  tunnel 
theory,  crude  oil's  value  is  derived  from  the  worth  of 
products  which  can  be  made  from  it.  According  to  this  point 
of  view,  the  key  to  understanding  crude  oil  price  movements  is 
to  understand  the  movement  of  its  product  prices .  These 
product  prices  establish  a  floor  and  a  ceiling,  or  a  tunnel  of 
price  ranges  in  which  a  refiner  would  be  willing  to  buy  crude 
oil.  From  this  theory,  the  marginal  value  of  crude  oil  to  a 
refinery  can  be  derived  by  determining  the  percentage  yield 
and  value  of  all  of  its  products.  (Ervin,  1984,  pp.  376-382) 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  product  itself  is 
constrained  by  the  physical  chemistry  of  the  crude  oil  from 
which  it  came  and  the  sophistication  of  the  refinery  through 
which  it  is  processed.  For  example,  jet  fuel  is  usually 
produced  from  the  simple  distillation  of  light  crude  oil. 
Gasoline  is  made  from  an  entirely  different  process,  generally 
using  heavy  crude  oil.  The  gasoline  refining  process  usually 
consists  of  either  breaking  up  large  hydrocarbon  molecules,  or 
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combining  smaller  ones,  much  more  complicated  processes  than 
simple  distillation.  (Wald,  1990,  p.  E-7) 

At  the  same  time,  Venezuelan  crude  oil  is  much  heavier 
than  oil  from  Kuwait,  and  Saudi  Arabian  crude  oil  is  much 
heavier  than  oil  from  Iraq.  Both  Venezuelan  and  Saudi  Arabian 
crude  oil  have  fewer  of  the  chemical  bonds  required  to  make 
jet  fuel.  However,  these  crude  oils  do  not  adversely  affect 
gasoline,  which  has  chemical  properties  at  the  other  end  of 
the  physical  spectrum.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  crude  oil  and  gasoline  was  60  percent 
lower  after  the  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Gasoline  was  simply  being 
made  from  a  better  mix  or  vintage  of  crude  oil.  (Wald,  1990, 
p.  E-7) 

Figure  16  shows  a  basic  schematic  for  a  relatively 
sophisticated  refinery.  Topping  is  the  first  operation  in 
nearly  all  refineries.  Here  light  or  straight  run  products 
are  distilled  and  separated  from  heavier  products  called 
topped  crude  oil.  The  lighter  products  are  then  fractionated, 
or  separated  by  layer  in  a  vertical  column,  and  subjected  to 
high  temperatures.  With  heat  they  decompose,  or  crack,  into 
smaller  molecules.  In  the  hydrogen  treating  process,  sulfur 
is  removed  from  the  fractionated  products  by  creating  hydrogen 
sulfide  gas.  Gasolines  are  then  sent  to  a  catalytic  reforming 
unit  where  molecules  are  added  to  improve  their  octane.  The 
middle  distillates  from  the  fractionation  unit  are  blended  to 
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form  jet  fuels,  diesel  fuels,  and  heating  oil.  (Navy,  1979, 
pp.  54-57) 

What  determines  the  sophistication  of  a  refinery  is 
how  efficiently  it  can  convert  the  heavier  or  topped  crude  to 
more  valuable  lighter  products.  Catalytic  cracking  takes 
topped  crude  and  produces  lighter  products  by  exposing  hot  oil 
feedstocks  to  a  catalyst  in  a  continuously  circulating  system. 
Catalytic  hydrocracking  is  a  more  sophisticated  process  done 
at  much  higher  temperatures  and  pressures.  Hydrogen  is 
consumed  by  the  feedstock  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  catalyst, 
creating  new  hydrocarbon  molecules.  Catalytic  hydrocracking 
gives  a  refinery  much  greater  flexibility  because  it 
significantly  improves  the  quantity  of  the  lighter  products 
produced  over  simple  catalytic  cracking.  (Navy,  1979,  pp.  54- 
57) 

Older  less  sophisticated  refineries  generally  rely  on 
thermal  cracking  to  break  down  the  topped  crude  oil.  Thermal 
cracking  uses  high  temperatures  to  decompose  the  feedstocks. 
Coking  and  visbreaking  are  the  only  thermal  cracking  processes 
still  in  use.  (Navy,  1979,  pp.  54-57) 

The  refining  process  produces  four  broad  categories  of 
fuel.  These  are  light  gases,  gasolines,  distillates,  and 
residuals.  Light  gasses  consist  of  methane,  ethane,  propane, 
butane,  and  other  light  gasses  called  olefins.  Gasolines  are 
a  complex  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  designed  to  promote  high 
antiknocking  qualities,  low  engine  deposits,  and  prevent  vapor 
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lock  in  internal  combustion  engines.  Distillates  include  jet 
fuels,  diesel  fuels,  and  heating  oils.  Distillates  have  very 
similar  properties  to  kerosine.  Residuals  are  the  left  over 
by  products  and  are  used  mostly  in  industrial  grade  steam 
boilers.  (Navy,  1979,  pp.  58-59) 

4.  History  and  Politics 

History  and  politics  have  played  a  major  role  in  the 
price  behavior  of  oil.  A  decade  after  gold  was  discovered  in 
California,  a  different  kind  of  gold  prospecting  was  occurring 
in  a  tiny  Northwestern  town  of  Pennsylvania  called  Titusville. 
In  1859  on  the  shores  of  Oil  Creek  (Yergin,  1992,  p.  789),  a 
former  railway  conductor  named  Edward  L  Drake,  who  liked  to 
call  himself  Colonel,  became  the  first  man  to  commercially 
pump  the  liquid  commodity  which  has  become  so  intimately 
intertwined  with  every  facet  of  our  modern  society.  (Ridgeway, 
1980,  p.  74) 

However,  the  early  years  of  the  oil  industry  were 
quite  different  from  today.  For  nearly  half  a  century,  oil 
was  used  almost  exclusively  for  illumination.  During  that 
time,  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  able  to  parlay  the  profits  of  a 
small  produce  business  on  the  Cleveland  docks  into  one  of  the 
most  powerful  corporations  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Recognizing  an  opportunity,  he  started  an  oil  refinery 
business  with  a  partner  that  he  later  bought  out.  By  1879, 
his  new  business  was  refining  and  marketing  more  than  90 
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percent  of  all  the  oil  produced  throughout  the  United  States. 
(Ridgeway,  1980,  p.  75) 

By  1882,  Thomas  Edison  began  to  light  cities  with  a 
different  form  of  illumination.  With  his  much  safer  electric 
lighting  becoming  more  popular  around  the  world,  the  oil 
business  was  forced  to  look  for  a  new  identity.  In  1896, 
Henry  Ford  built  his  first  automobile  and  the  future  of  the 
oil  business  again  began  to  look  bright.  (Yergin,  1992,  p. 
789) 

However,  1911  would  prove  to  be  a  more  pivotal  year. 
While  this  Nation's  courts  were  breaking  up  Rockefeller's  then 
monopolistic  Standard  Oil  Company  into  33  smaller  companies, 
Winston  Churchill,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  was 
making  a  decision  in  Great  Britain  that  would  change  the 
importance  of  oil  in  the  world  forever.  Churchill  decided 
that  the  warships  of  the  British  Empire  would  no  longer  be 
fueled  with  coal,  but  would  run  on  oil.  (Ridgeway,  1980,  p. 
75) 

With  Churchill's  decision,  oil  became  more  than  just 
a  simple  commodity.  While  oil  has  always  provided  massive 
wealth  for  individuals,  companies,  and  even  nations, 
Churchill's  decision  put  oil  at  the  center  of  national 
strategy,  global  politics,  and  world  power.  Oil  has  dominated 
world  events  ever  since.  Today  it  is  still  the  Holy  Grail  of 
global  politics  and  power.  In  fact,  no  other  readily  traded 


commodity  has  ever  earned  such  strategic  importance.  (Yergin, 
1992,  p.  13) 

While  oil  has  fueled  the  pinnacle  of  our  industrial 
achievements,  it  has  also  warned  us  of  the  depth  of  our 
dependence.  No  place  on  earth  has  proven  us  this  fact  more 
clearly  than  the  Middle  East.  As  explained  in  Chapter  II,  the 
nominal  price  of  crude  oil  remained  fairly  constant  for  nearly 
100  years.  Then  Western  support  for  the  Israelis  during  the 
Yom  Kippur  War  caused  the  Middle  Eastern  Nations  of  OPEC  to 
retaliate  in  protest. 

The  effect  OPEC's  actions  had  on  the  world  price  of 
oil  was  swift  and  dramatic .  In  September  1972,  the  Rotterdam 
spot  price  of  crude  oil  stood  at  $3  per  barrel.  During  the 
next  three  months,  through  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis,  the  spot  price  of  crude  oil  rose  to 
$19  per  barrel.  After  three  years  of  11  percent  compound 
growth  in  output,  OPEC  suddenly  reduced  production  by  10.5 
percent  and  instituted  a  total  embargo  of  shipments  to  the 
U.S.  and  other  Western  countries  friendly  to  Israel. 
(Horwich,  1984,  p.  57) 

With  great  alarm,  reduced  production  in  this  region 
precipitated  a  world-wide  supply  shock,  driving  crude  oil 
prices  to  record  highs.  During  the  1950s,  the  seven  major  oil 
companies  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  (Esso,  Mobile,  SoCal, 
Texaco,  BP,  Gulf,  and  Shell)  were  already  producing  53  percent 
of  the  world's  crude  oil  supply  (Adelman,  1972,  pp.  78-83). 
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By  the  early  1970a,  the  major  oil  companies  had  all  been 
nationalized  by  the  OPEC  governments,  but  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  was  now  producing  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  world's 
crude  (Yergin,  1992,  p.  718). 

By  the  time  of  the  Yom  Kippur  War,  OPEC  was  in  firm 
control  of  nearly  90  percent  of  the  international  crude  oil 
market  and  73.3  percent  of  the  world's  proven  oil  reserves 
(Ecbo,  1976,  p.  2).  With  the  world  so  heavily  dependent  on 
Persian  Gulf  oil,  the  production  shortage  caused  by  OPEC 
increased  worldwide  prices  by  17  percent  during  1973,  and  an 
additional  211  percent  during  1974  (MacAvoy,  1982,  p.  2). 

In  1979  and  1980  another  war  in  the  Middle  East  caused 
similar  problems.  During  the  opening  battles  of  the  Iranian 
Iraqi  war,  cutbacks  from  these  two  combatants  caused  OPEC  to 
reduce  oil  production  below  pre-1978  levels.  The  shortage 
initiated  by  this  new  crisis  caused  worldwide  prices  to  rise 
another  63  percent  in  less  than  a  year.  (MacAvoy,  1982,  p.  2) 

Although  the  market  power  of  OPEC  is  pervasive,  as  a 
cartel  it  faces  a  rather  unique  organizational  challenge.  The 
welfare  of  the  group  as  a  whole  is  only  benefited  if  each  of 
the  members  coordinate  production  decisions  to  limit  output 
and  elevate  oil  prices  as  if  they  were  a  single  supplier.  In 
effect,  they  must  be  able  to  unify  their  respective  goals, 
resolve  differences,  and  combine  forces  to  act  like  a 
monopoly.  (Moran,  1978,  p.  1-28) 
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In  contrast,  the  welfare  to  each  individual  OPEC 
member  is  increased  only  if  it  can  expand  its  own  production 
output,  while  still  remaining  under  the  organizational 
umbrella  and  stability  of  OPEC's  market  power.  By  offering 
renegade  price  discounts  and  avoiding  disciplinary  actions  by 
the  cartel  or  causing  the  cartel  to  fall  apart,  an  individual 
member  can  beat  the  market  price,  attract  hungry  customers, 
improve  personal  market  share,  and  thereby  improve  total 
revenue  and  profits.  In  effect,  members  are  individually 
better  off  to  act  in  their  own  self-interest  and  cheat  the 
cartel  as  long  as  they  can  do  it  without  some  form  of 
organizational  retaliation.  (Moran,  1978,  p.  1-28) 

Historically,  world  demand  for  OPEC  oil  production  as 
a  group  had  been  relatively  inelastic,  but  the  world  demand 
for  oil  production  from  any  one  particular  country  within  OPEC 
can  often  be  highly  elastic.  Since  the  marginal  production 
costs  of  any  individual  member  are  generally  small  when 
compared  to  the  cartel's  asking  price,  the  rewards  and 
incentives  for  cheating  are  great.  (Moran,  1978,  p.  1-28) 

As  a  consequence,  each  member  must  exercise  self 
discipline  for  the  common  good  and  be  assured  that  each  fellow 
member  will  do  the  same  in  order  to  preserve  the  cartel's 
market  strength.  This  mutual  balance  requires  major  economic 
agreement  between  member  nations,  either  explicit  or  implied, 
as  to  the  specific  distribution  of  market  share.  It  also 
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requires  some  method  of  monitoring  and  enforcing  that 
distribution  agreement.  (Moran,  1978,  p.  1-28) 

In  the  past,  OPEC  had  a  fortuitous  advantage  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  market  share  distribution  and  the 
problems  of  cheating.  Member  governments  that  needed  to 
maximize  revenues  were  already  operating  at  near  full 
capacity.  Member  governments  with  the  greatest  ability  to 
expand  output  were  not  in  need  of  the  revenues  that  additional 
production  could  have  generated.  Production  cutbacks 
necessary  to  balance  supply  and  demand  at  prices  dictated  by 
OPEC  were  shouldered  by  low-population,  low  mobilization 
nations  for  whom  the  marginal  utility  of  the  foregone  revenue 
was  very  low.  Cheating  on  the  part  of  a  few  high  population, 
high-mobilization  states  was  too  minor  to  be  of  any 
consequence,  and  was  tolerated  by  the  cartel  with  minimal 
organizational  detriment.  (Moran,  1978,  p.  1-28) 

The  treasure  chest  of  OPEC's  power  in  the  past  was  the 
huge  global  dependence  on  Persian  Gulf  oil.  But  the  genuine 
key  to  this  treasure  came  from  the  cartel's  relatively 
painless  ability  to  limit  production.  That  particular  key 
was,  in  fact,  dependent  on  Saudi  Arabia  and  its  willingness  to 
act  as  the  cartel's  residual  supplier,  cutting  back  whatever 
exports  were  necessary  to  balance  supply  and  demand  at  the 
OPEC  chosen  price.  (Moran,  1978,  p.  1-28) 

By  1985,  the  world  had  dramatically  changed.  First, 
driven  by  the  incentives  of  the  higher  prices  and  profits 
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reaped  in  the  1970s,  small  independent  oil  companies  called 
wildcats  and  major  firms  alike  pressed  hard  to  develop  new 
reserves.  Major  finds  in  the  North  Sea,  Alaska,  Mexico, 
Malaysia,  Angola,  China  and  even  within  the  continental  United 
States  began  to  produce  and  produce  big.  As  these  huge  new 
finds  began  selling  in  the  market,  they  also  began  to 
significantly  reduce  OPEC's  slice  of  the  available  pie. 
(Yergin,  1992,  pp.  715-769) 

Second,  the  massive  global  march  toward  greater 
dependence  on  petroleum  based  energy  was  being  reversed, 
significantly  reducing  the  size  of  the  pie  itself.  Coal 
staged  an  energetic  reentry  into  the  electrical  generation 
market.  Nuclear  energy  and  natural  gas  use  was  expanding 
world-wide,  and  Japan  was  leading  the  way  in  high-tech  energy 
conservation  and  fuel  efficient  automobiles.  (Yergin,  1992, 
pp.  715-769) 

Third,  with  greater  non-OPEC  supply  and  diminishing 
world  demand,  Saudi  Arabia  resisted  further  production  cuts, 
in  the  face  of  now  higher  production  costs  and  painful  losses 
of  revenue  due  to  collapsing  oil  prices.  In  1981  Saudi  Arabia 
had  earned  $119  billion  in  oil  revenues.  By  1985,  with 
declining  market  share  and  price,  Saudi  Arabia  was  scraping  to 
earn  $26  billion.  At  the  time,  their  own  infrastructure 
construction  and  societal  modernization  and  mobilization  plans 
needed  funding.  (Yergin,  1992,  pp.  715-769) 
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The  build-up  in  non-OPEC  supply  and  a  collapse  in 
world  oil  demand  reduced  OPEC  exports  by  more  than  13  million 
barrels  per  day,  or  43  percent  of  1979  levels.  A  huge  world 
oil  glut  developed  that  has  continued  until  this  day.  Even 
through  the  recent  Iraqi  embargo,  horrific  oil  well  fires,  and 
tremendous  oil  field  destruction  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
(Yergin,  1992,  pp.  715-769),  the  world  was  pumping  as  much  oil 
without  Iraq  and  Kuwait  as  it  had  with  them.  (Wald,  1990,  p. 
e-7) 

Current  world  production  has  temporarily  crippled 
OPEC's  price  setting  power.  However,  while  proven  oil 
reserves  have  increased  from  670  billion  barrels  in  1984  to 
over  one  trillion  barrels  today,  the  vast  majority  of  proven 
oil  reserves  are  still  concentrated  within  the  Persian  Gulf 
region,  as  shown  in  Figure  17.  While  the  Western  nations  of 
the  world  remain  the  heaviest  oil  consumers,  emerging  nations 
are  just  now  beginning  to  industrialize.  It  may  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  non-OPEC  reserves  are  depleted  through 
over  production.  If  that  happens,  OPEC  will  again  be  in  a 
position  to  rule  the  market  and  demand  the  price  that  it 
wants.  (Yergin,  1992,  p.  769) 

C.  MARKET  ANALYSIS 

The  factors  mentioned  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  that 
affect  oil  prices  in  the  various  markets.  There  are  however, 
two  primary  means  of  analyzing  them.  These  methods  are  called 
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fundamental  analysis  and  technical  analysis.  Fundamental 
analysis  seeks  to  make  better  decisions  through  finding  better 
information  about  the  underlying  or  fundamental  factors  behind 
market  prices.  Most  of  the  information  given  in  this  chapter 
has  been  typical  of  what  a  fundamental  analyst  would  consider 
prior  to  taking  a  position  in  the  marketplace.  Fundamental 
analysis  tries  to  both  understand  the  underlying  economic 
issues  involved  in  a  particular  commodity  and  determine  an 
intrinsic  price.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  more  scientific 
of  the  two  approaches,  but  it  is  far  more  time  consuming.  It 
is  also  the  approach  most  preferred  by  economists.  (Francis, 
1980,  p.  665) 

Most  of  the  analytical  work  done  in  the  Office  of  Market 
Research  and  Analysis  at  DFSC  is  fundamental  analysis.  Most 
of  the  effort  is  spent  analyzing  fundamental  factors  that 
could  forecast  market  behavior  or  cause  market  prices  to  rise 
or  fall.14 

According  to  DFSC,  some  of  the  fundamental  factors  that 
could  increase  oil  prices  include: 

•  higher  economic  growth  in  the  Western  economies, 

•  a  credible  OPEC  price  and  production  pact, 

•  steeper  decline  in  Russian  production, 

•  or  higher  taxes  in  the  consuming  countries.  (DFSC,  1993) 

14Interview  between  L.  C.  Ervin,  Industry  Economist,  Defense 
Fuel  Supply  Center,  Alexandria,  VA,  and  the  researcher,  24  August 
1993. 
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Some  of  the  fundamental  factors  that  could  decrease  oil 
prices  include: 

e  a  renewed  or  deeper  recession  in  the  Western  economies, 
e  an  OPEC  price  war, 
e  unexpectedly  high  Russian  exports, 
e  an  early  return  of  Iraqi  exports, 

e  a  technological  breakthrough  in  conservation  or  oil 
substitutes, 

e  or  lower  taxes  in  the  consuming  countries.  (DFSC,  1993) 
Technical  analysis  provides  an  entirely  different 
approach.  Essentially,  it  looks  for  historical  patterns  in 
oil  price  movements.  Technical  analysts  are  popularly  called 
"chartists"  by  the  pundits  because  they  generally  catalogue 
their  observations  and  predictions  right  on  the  price  history 
chart.  This  technique  is  a  favorite  of  many  market  traders. 
In  fact,  technical  analysis  has  become  a  standard  industry 
forecasting  tool  for  the  energy  markets.  (Gotthelf,  1993,  p. 
12) 

Figure  18  is  an  example  of  a  technical  analyst's  chart  for 
futures  market  prices.  Similar  to  the  tunnel  theory 
previously  discussed,  technical  analysis  tries  to  establish 
price  ranges.  The  first  step  is  to  identify  price  extremes. 
The  absolute  low  occurred  in  1985  at  just  under  $10  per 
barrel.  The  absolute  high  occurred  in  1990  when  the  price 
jumped  to  over  $41  per  barrel. 
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(Gotthelf,  1993,  p.  13) 

Figure  18  Technical  Analysis  Chart 
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Taken  alone,  these  price  points  provide  little 
information.  However,  when  compared  with  the  next  lower  set 
of  extremes,  at  a  low  of  $15  per  barrel  and  a  high  of  $32  per 
barrel,  a  pattern  begins  to  emerge.  Essentially,  the 
historical  information  reveals  that  only  extreme 
circumstances,  like  the  Saudi  pumping  spree  of  1985  through 
1986,  or  the  1990  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  would  cause  prices 
to  reach  such  extremes.  (Gotthelf,  1993,  p.  13-14) 

From  1989  through  the  present,  the  likely  price  range  has 
been  between  a  low  of  $18  per  barrel,  called  a  support,  and  a 
high  of  $24  per  barrel,  called  a  resistance  point.  More 
precisely,  the  price  has  tended  to  gravitate  toward  a  range  of 
between  $20  to  $22  per  barrel,  called  a  consolidation  range. 
A  sharp  drop  in  prices  from  the  support  level,  as  occurred  in 
1989  to  1990,  is  called  a  bust.  A  sharp  rise  in  prices  from 
the  resistance  point,  as  occurred  in  1990,  is  called  a 
breakout.  Busts  and  breakouts  are  usually  short  lived. 
(Gotthelf,  1993,  p.  13-14) 

Although  this  analysis  may  sound  too  simplistic,  it  is 
very  popular  with  professional  traders.  Many  have  developed 
sophisticated  computer  models  to  spot  and  react  to  such  trends 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Technical  analysis  also  has 
some  degree  of  linkage  to  fundamental  reasoning.  (Gotthelf, 
1993,  p.  13-14) 

Consider  what  takes  place  when  prices  meet  resistance.  In 
simple  terms,  buyers  are  no  longer  willing  to  bid  at 
higher  prices.  As  the  offers  of  sellers  fail  to  match 
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buyers'  bids,  prices  retreat  from  this  area  of  reluctance 
or  'resistance.'  From  a  fundamental  standpoint,  buyers 
might  be  unwilling  to  bid  higher  prices  because  they  can 
find  an  alternative  source  of  energy  (or  crude)  at  the 
same  or  lower  price.  Or  they  may  not  have  enough  money  to 
meet  higher  prices.  More  likely,  they  are  simply 
confident  that  the  product  can  be  secured  at  the  same  or 
lower  prices.  Support  comes  into  play  when  sellers  are  no 
longer  willing  to  part  with  their  commodity  at  lower 
prices.  Buyers  make  lower  bids  and  sellers  reject  the 
proposed  transactions.  Obviously,  the  situation  is  the 
same  as  resistance  in  reverse.  Consolidation  occurs  when 
buyers  and  sellers  generally  agree  that  prices  are 
appropriate.  In  a  'consolidation  triangle,'  we  know  that 
buyers  and  sellers  are  agreeing  to  a  narrowing  range.  In 
a  band  consolidation,  prices  bounce  off  well-defined  and 
generally  narrow  support  and  resistance.  Unless  there  is 
fundamental  change  in  energy  production  or  consumption, 
long  consolidations  represent  price  ranges  that  are  likely 
to  repeat  as  consolidations.  A  breakout  above  a 
consolidation  suggests  that  prices  are  abnormally  high  and 
will  retreat  back  to  the  consolidation  at  some  stage.  A 
bust  below  consolidation  suggests  that  prices  will  retrace 
back  up  to  the  consolidation  at  some  point.  Again,  this 
may  sound  like  'what  goes  up  must  come  down. '  But,  there 
is  a  twist.  We  have  a  way  to  determine  the  most  likely 
place  prices  will  eventually  settle.  Congestion  is  a  term 
used  to  describe  several  market  conditions.  Over  the 
years,  the  real  meaning  has  been  blurred.  However, 
congestion  commonly  refers  to  a  price  level  that  has 
attracted  above  average  volume  and  open  interest.  This 
may  also  be  described  as  an  'accumulation'  within  a  narrow 
range.  Congestion  implies  subsequent  volatility.  If 
prices  breakout  from  congestion,  an  unusually  large  number 
of  short  sellers  will  be  forced  to  cover  or  margin  up.  If 
short  sellers  cover,  their  orders  will  force  prices 
higher.  The  same  logic  suggests  that  a  bust  below 
congestion  will  result  in  a  mass  exodus  of  buyers. 
(Gotthelf ,  1993,  p.  15) 

Obviously,  both  types  of  analytical  approaches  have  their 
advantages.  Fundamental  analysis  seeks  to  understand  the 
underlying  market  conditions.  Technical  analysis  seeks  to 
identify  the  repeatable  trends.  In  the  final  assessment,  both 
approaches  are  useful  and  both  are  widely  used. 
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D.  COWHECTIOM  BETWEEN  MARKETS 

While  a  futures  contract  is  nothing  more  than  an  agreement 
between  two  parties  for  delivery  of  a  particular  quantity  of 
a  commodity  at  a  specified  place,  price  and  time  in  the 
future,  there  is  some  disagreement  as  to  the  actual  linkage 
between  the  futures  price  and  the  spot  market  price  of  the 
underlying  commodity.  This  disagreement  basically  revolves 
around  four  different  theories.  Each  theory  predicts  a 
different  price  at  the  beginning  of  a  futures  contract,  but 
all  theories  converge  as  the  contract  reaches  expiration. 
These  theories  are  called  the  expectations  hypothesis,  normal 
backwardation,  normal  contango,  and  the  net  hedging 
hypothesis.  All  four  theories  are  depicted  in  Figure  19. 
(Sharpe,  1981,  p.  489) 

According  to  the  expectations  hypothesis,  the  current 
price  of  a  futures  contract  is  the  same  as  the  market 
consensus  expectation  of  what  the  spot  price  will  be  at  the 
delivery  date.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  a  speculator  could 
neither  expect  to  win  nor  lose  by  taking  a  position  in  the 
futures  market.  His  expected  profit  or  loss  is  the  expected 
spot  price  at  delivery  minus  the  current  futures  price.  Under 
the  expectations  hypothesis,  this  expected  amount  is  always 
equal  zero.  His  actual  profit  or  loss  is  determined  at 
contract  expiration,  and  is  the  actual  spot  price  at  delivery 
minus  the  current  futures  price.  The  actual  profit  or  loss 
could  be  positive,  negative,  or  zero.  This  theory  implies 
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Figure  19  Futures  Pricing  Theories 
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that  speculators  are  indifferent  to  risk  and  are  happy  to 
accommodate  hedgers  without  compensation.  In  fact,  investors 
seeking  to  diversify  equity  portfolios  often  act  in  a  risk 
indifferent  manner  when  buying  futures  contracts  because  the 
betas  of  futures  contracts  generally  offset  the  betas  of 
equities.  (Sharpe,  1981,  pp.  486-489) 

A  beta  is  simply  a  measurement  of  how  much  a  particular 
security  price  will  change  given  a  general  movement  in  the 
market.  Offsetting  betas  for  a  portfolio  of  securities  allows 
the  portfolio  to  approximate  market  performance,  thus  negating 
the  risk  of  any  particular  holding  within  the  portfolio.  This 
phenomenon  is  the  whole  reason  behind  diversification. 
(Brigham,  1992,  pp.  166-167) 

John  Maynard  Keynes,  a  famous  economist  who  also  made  a 
fortune  in  the  futures  market,  was  an  advocate  of  normal 
backwardation.  He  suggested  that  on  average  hedgers  are  short 
the  commodity.  In  other  words,  they  wish  to  sell  the 
underlying  commodity  in  the  future.  According  to  Keynes, 
hedgers  wish  to  transfer  risk  to  long  speculators,  or  buyers 
willing  to  agree  in  advance  to  future  purchases.  Long 
speculators  must  be  enticed  by  an  expectation  of  future 
profits  to  assume  current  risk.  This  implies  that  a  futures 
price  is  likely  to  be  lower  than  the  expected  spot  price  at 
expiration.  Thus,  the  futures  price  will  rise  as  it 
approaches  expiration.  (Sharpe,  1981,  pp.  486-489) 
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Advocates  of  normal  contango  argue  that  on  average  hedgers 
are  long  the  commodity.  In  other  words,  they  wish  to  buy  the 
underlying  commodity  in  the  future.  These  hedgers,  must 
transfer  risk  to  short  speculators,  or  sellers.  Short 
speculators,  must  also  be  enticed  by  an  expectation  of  profit. 
Since  normal  contango  is  just  the  opposite  of  normal 
backwardation,  it  implies  that  a  futures  contract  price  will 
likely  be  higher  them  the  expected  spot  price  at  expiration, 
and  will  decrease  as  it  approaches  expiration.  (Sharpe,  1981, 
pp.  486-489) 

A  fourth  theory,  the  net  hedging  hypothesis,  holds  that 
hedgers  may  need  to  find  both  long  and  short  speculators 
during  different  parts  of  the  contract  life.  Figure  19  shows 
a  net  hedging  hypothesis  futures  contract  that  starts  as 
normal  backwardation,  crosses  as  an  expectations  hypothesis, 
then  converts  to  normal  contango  as  it  gets  closer  to 
expiration.  The  premise  of  this  theory  is  that  the  net  effect 
of  the  numbers  and  positions  of  all  the  hedgers  and 
speculators  in  the  market  at  one  time  will  determine  which 
hypothesis  characteristic  is  appropriate.  (Sharpe,  1981,  pp. 
486-489) 

Whatever  theory  is  applicable  throughout  the  life  of  the 
futures  contract,  at  the  time  of  expiration,  all  theories 
converge  and  equal  the  spot  price.  This  convergence  occurs 
because  at  expiration  a  futures  contract  becomes  a  spot 
contract.  This  contract  conversion  feature  is  the  ultimate 
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link  that  ties  futures  market  and  spot  market  prices . 
(Sharpe,  1981,  pp.  486-489) 

According  to  Richard  Seide,  Marketing  Manager  for  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange,  oil  futures  generally  exhibit  normal 
backwardation.15  Empirical  evidence  also  verifies  this 
observation.  As  shown  in  Figure  20,  prices  for  successive 
futures  contracts  in  series  generally  are  lower  in  each 
succeeding  expiration  month.  As  contract  duration  gets 
longe  ,  a  short  hedger  must  accept  a  lower  price  for  a 
commodity  he  wishes  to  deliver  in  the  future,  exactly  what  is 
expected  under  conditions  of  normal  backwardation.  This 
condition  favors  long  speculators  because  they  initially 
receive  a  risk  premium  from  the  short  hedger  in  the  form  of 
lower  current  futures  prices  to  compensate  for  higher  expected 
spot  prices  at  contract  expiration.  Since  the  Government 
would  always  be  hedging  long,  it  could  take  advantage  of  this 
market  condition  and  benefit  from  the  risk  premium  normally 
given  to  long  speculators. 

E.  SUMMARY 

Oil  prices  in  both  the  futures  and  spot  markets  are 
affected  by  many  factors.  There  are  factors  relating  to 
supply  and  demand,  the  characteristics  and  properties  of  oil. 


15Interview  between  R.  Seide, 
Mercantile  Exchange,  New  York,  NY, 
1993. 


Marketing  Manager, 
and  the  researcher. 


New  York 
27  August 
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Figure  20  Empirical  Evidence  of  Backwardation 
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the  products  and  refining  processes  involved,  and  the  nature 
of  oil  history  and  its  politics.  While  there  are  basically 
two  different  approaches  to  analyzing  these  factors,  both 
approaches  can  prove  useful.  The  linkage  between  futures  and 
spot  markets  prices  can  be  described  by  four  different 
theories.  Each  theory  may  initially  produce  different 
expectations,  but  all  theories  converge  and  agree  at  futures 
contract  expiration.  Finally,  empirical  evidence  shows  that 
oil  futures  normally  behave  in  backwardation.  As  a  long 
hedger,  the  Government  could  benefit  from  this  market 
condition  by  automatically  receiving  the  risk  premium  normally 
paid  to  long  speculators  in  the  form  of  lower  futures  prices. 


V.  ASSESSING  FUTURES  PERFORMANCE 


A.  CHAPTER  OVERVIEW 

This  chapter  looks  at  potential  ways  of  assessing  and 
measuring  futures  trading  performance.  It  explains  basic 
trading  strategy  design  and  offers  a  workable  strategy  that 
could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  developing  more  sophisticated 
strategies . 

B.  ASSESSING  AND  MEASURING  PERFORMANCE 

One  way  of  assessing  futures  trading  is  through  the 
economic  concept  of  utility.  Utility  is  best  described  as  an 
abstract  measurement  of  satisfaction  or  happiness.  Things 
that  improve  your  level  of  satisfaction,  or  give  you  greater 
happiness,  also  give  you  greater  utility.  (Francis,  1980,  p. 
551) 

Because  utility  is  an  abstract  concept,  it  has  no  absolute 
scale.  In  measuring  utility  it  should  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  relative  situations.  For  example,  wealth  has 
greater  utility  than  poverty  for  most  people.  Most  people 
would  derive  greater  relative  satisfaction  and  happiness  from 
being  comfortably  well  off  than  from  being  destitute.  The 
absolute  value  of  utility  can  not  be  measured  in  either  case. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  relative  utility  of  the 
two  cases  with  respect  to  each  other.  (Francis,  1980,  p.  551) 
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Futures  trading  essentially  offers  a  choice  between  two 
relative  situations.  This  relative  choice  is  between  an 
outcome  that  is  certain  versus  one  that  is  not.  A  futures 
contract  allows  a  trader  to  fix  the  price  of  a  commodity  that 
will  be  bought  or  sold  at  some  time  in  the  future.  Mot  using 
a  futures  contract  exposes  a  trader  to  the  uncertainty  of 
future  market  conditions  and  prices.  The  question  is,  which 
choice  provides  the  greatest  relative  utility.  The  answer 
depends  on  the  risk  preference  of  the  trader  and  the  relative 
return  that  can  be  derived  from  each  of  the  two  situations 
(Gates,  1992,  pp.  3-5). 

There  are  three  risk  preference  behaviors  that  people  and 
organizations  can  exhibit.  These  behaviors  include  risk 
seeking,  risk  neutrality,  and  risk  aversion.  Risk  seekers 
crave  the  thrill  of  uncertainty  and  willingly  sacrifice  the 
security  of  a  certain  return  for  a  chance  at  a  higher 
potential  pay  off  involving  an  uncertain  return.  This 
definition  best  describes  Las  Vegas  gamblers  and  is  hardly 
worth  considering  when  discussing  a  strategy  for  public  sector 
application.  (Francis,  1980,  pp.  551-570) 

Risk  neutral  organizations  and  individuals  are  indifferent 
to  increasing  risk.  They  choose  the  option  with  the  highest 
expected  value  regardless  of  the  risks  involved.  This 
definition  best  describes  people  and  organizations  with  either 
irresponsible  attitudes  towards  resource  management,  unlimited 
funds,  or  potentially  large  diversified  portfolios. 


Governments  as  a  whole  may  sometimes  exhibit  risk  neutral 
behavior,  particularly  during  times  of  war.  However,  as  a 
general  rule  anyone  who  is  forced  to  live  within  a  budget  or 
is  held  accountable  for  their  actions  can  ill  afford  to  be 
risk  neutral.  (Francis,  1980,  pp.  551-570) 

By  far,  most  individuals  and  organizations  that  face  the 
constraints  of  limited  resources  exhibit  behavior  which  is 
risk  adverse.  The  primary  reason  for  risk  adverse  behavior  is 
the  asymmetrical  aspect  of  benefits  that  occurs  as  a  result  of 
marginal  resource  changes.  In  general,  the  extra  benefit 
received  from  an  extra  dollar  of  income  decreases  the  higher 
one's  income  level  becomes.  Thus,  the  loss  in  benefit  or 
utility  for  a  given  loss  in  resources  is  much  greater  than  the 
gain  in  benefit  or  utility  that  can  be  achieved  for  an  equal 
increase  in  resources.  This  explanation  may  sound  rather 
esoteric,  but  the  point  is  that  risk  averters  will  always 
value  a  certain  outcome  with  a  certain  return  higher  than  an 
uncertain  outcome  with  the  same  expected  return.  (Francis, 
1980,  pp.  570-572) 

We  can  use  a  common  commodity  bought  by  DFSC  to  illustrate 
this  point.  Since  1986,  the  average  price  of  JP-5  has  been 
about  $25  per  barrel  with  a  standard  deviation  of  about  $5  per 
barrel.  During  the  same  period,  the  actual  price  fluctuated 
between  a  low  of  $16.43  per  barrel  and  a  high  of  $46.36  per 
barrel.  Appendix  H  gives  more  specific  price  history  detail. 
Suppose  DFSC  needed  to  buy  JP-5  six  months  from  now.  The 
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market  consensus  about  the  price  in  six  months  is  expected  to 
be  the  historical  average,  but  general  experience  indicates 
that  the  price  may  fluctuate  by  as  much  as  one  standard 
deviation.  If  DFSC  waits  six  months  to  buy  on  the  spot 
market,  the  standard  deviation  price  extremes  of  $20  per 
barrel  and  $30  per  barrel  are  equally  likely  to  occur,  each 
with  a  50  percent  probability.  At  the  same  time,  DFSC  can  buy 
a  futures  contract  now  for  the  market  consensus  price  of  $25 
and  fix  its  six  month  delivery  price  in  advance.  Which  choice 
provides  the  greatest  utility? 

Assuming  that  DFSC  faces  a  limited  budget  and  scrutiny 
from  its  program  sponsors,  DFSC  would  be  conservative  in  its 
actions  and  also  risk  adverse.  Knowing  DFSC ' s  risk 
preference,  we  can  standardize  this  example  and  make  it 
universally  applicable  to  more  general  situations.  Utility 
can  be  described  in  terms  of  relative  return  and  risk. 
Symbolically,  DFSC  is  offered  the  following  choice  (Francis, 
1980,  pp.  570-581) i 

E{0)=f[E{r)  ,a] 

versus 
U=f[z,  o] 

E(U)  is  the  expected  relative  utility  derived  from  the 
uncertain  spot  price  that  might  be  paid  if  DFSC  waits  six 
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months.  This  expected  utility  is  expressed  as  a  function  f  of 
the  expected  return  E(r),  and  risk  {sigma)  of  the  expected 
return  occurring.  In  this  example,  the  risk  (sigma)  is 
defined  as  one  standard  deviation. 

U  is  the  actual  relative  utility  derived  from  the  certain 
futures  price  paid  now.  This  actual  utility  is  expressed  as 
a  function  of  the  actual  return  r  occurring,  given  the  same 
level  of  risk  (sigma)  of  one  standard  deviation. 

The  expected  return  E(r)  is  the  specific  probability  of 
occurrence  times  the  expected  percent  difference  in  price  that 
would  be  realized  by  waiting  six  months  to  buy  on  the  spot 
market.  Symbolically,  expected  return  is  described  as 
follows : 

S(r)  -p(  )  *  (1-P)  ( 

In  this  equation,  p  equals  the  probability  of  a  lower 
price  LP  occurring  if  DFSC  waits  six  months  and  buys  on  the 
spot  market.  CP  equals  the  certain  futures  contract  price 
that  can  be  paid  now.  In  this  example,  CP  equals  $25.  LP 
equals  the  lowest  price  that  is  expected  if  DFSC  waits  six 
months  to  buy  on  the  spot  market,  given  the  anticipated  level 
of  risk.  In  this  example,  the  anticipated  level  of  risk  is 
one  standard  deviation.  Therefore,  LP  equals  $20.  The 
quantity  expression  (1-p)  equals  the  probability  of  a  higher 
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price  HP  occurring  if  DFSC  waits  six  months  and  buys  on  the 
spot  market.  HP  equals  the  highest  price  that  is  expected  if 
DFSC  waits  six  months  to  buy  on  the  spot  market,  again  given 
the  anticipated  level  of  risk.  Since  the  anticipated  level  of 
risk  is  still  one  standard  deviation,  HP  equals  $30. 

The  actual  return  r  of  the  futures  contract  is  simply  the 
percent  difference  in  price  savings  realized  by  buying  a 
futures  contract  now  and  not  waiting  six  months  to  buy  on  the 
spot  market.  Symbolically  actual  return  is  described  as 
follows: 

__  /  ~ CP now . 

“ v  CP  ’ 

now 


In  this  equation,  AP  equals  the  actual  price  that  would  be 
paid  in  the  spot  market  if  DFSC  waited  six  months. 

He  can  use  many  utility  functions  to  describe  the  behavior 
of  risk  adverse  individuals  and  organizations.  However,  the 
quadratic  utility  function  can  be  mathematically  manipulated 
to  show  a  distinct  relationship  between  return  and  risk,  where 
risk  is  defined  by  standard  deviation.  When  utility  is 
described  as  a  function  of  return  and  risk,  and  risk  is 
specifically  defined  by  standard  deviation,  the  quadratic 
utility  function  is  a  reasonable  choice.  Symbolically,  it  is 
described  by  the  following  (Francis,  1980,  pp.  579-581): 
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U=f[i,  o] =z-bz2 


In  this  equation,  b  is  chosen  so  that  the  slope  of  the 
line  associated  with  the  last  set  of  data  observation  points 
is  close  to  zero.  The  constant  b  can  take  any  value  greater 
than  zero,  as  long  as  one  half  of  b  is  greater  than  r 
(Francis,  1980,  pp.  579-581).  In  this  example,  b  equals  a 
value  of  three.  In  this  form,  the  equation  can  be  used  to 
estimate  the  utility  derived  by  paying  the  certain  futures 
contract  price  now  over  the  full  spectrum  of  possible  actual 
return  outcomes. 

Expected  utility  is  symbolically  described  by  the 
following  (Francis,  1980,  pp.  579-581): 

E(U)  *f[E{r)  .a]  =E{i-br2) 


This  equation  can  also  be  rewritten  as  follows: 


B(U)  -p[(  CP%U>imem)  ~b{  Cy”);]Ml-p)  [  ( Ffsg1?'— )  -b(-J^Ei=Sf )  «] 


Once  in  this  later  form,  the  equation  can  be  used  to 
estimate  the  utility  derived  by  waiting  six  months  and  paying 
uncertain  JP-5  prices  over  the  full  spectrum  of  possible 
expected  return  outcomes.  Figure  21  compares  U  and  E(U)  for 
the  JP-5  example  just  described.  The  top  line  represents  the 
actual  relative  utility  that  will  be  achieved  by  buying  at 
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Figure  21  JP-5  Utility  vs.  Expected  Utility 
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"  Utility  CFuturee)  Enp  Utility  (Spot) 

Futures  r  Set  Equal  to  Spot  Market  E(r) 


the  futures  contract  price  now.  The  prices  associated  with 
the  top  line  represent  the  actual  prices  that  would  have  to 
occur  in  six  months  to  equal  to  the  same  return  as  expected 
under  the  conditions  of  waiting  six  months  to  buy  on  the  spot 
market.  Thus,  a  point  on  the  top  line  shows  the  utility 
derived  from  the  futures  contract  as  a  function  of  the  actual 
future  spot  price. 

For  example,  if  DFSC  buys  a  futures  contract  for  $25  and 
the  actual  spot  price  becomes  $24,  the  resulting  utility  is 
given  by  the  point  labeled  $24  on  the  top  line.  Similarly,  if 
the  actual  spot  price  becomes  $26,  the  resulting  utility  is 
given  by  the  point  labeled  $26  on  the  top  line. 

The  bottom  line  represents  the  expected  utility  that  might 
be  derived  by  waiting  six  months  to  buy  on  the  spot  market. 
Both  probability  of  occurrence  p(LP»$20)  and  expected  prices 
are  given. 

For  example,  if  p  equals  0.5,  the  expected  spot  price  is 
$25  or  0.5 ($20) +0.5 ($30) .  The  expected  utility  of  buying  on 
the  spot  market  is  given  by  the  point  labeled  0.5/ $25  on  the 
bottom  line.  Similarly,  if  p  equals  0.4,  the  expected  spot 
price  is  $26,  or  0.4 ($20) +0.6 ($30) .  The  expected  utility  is 
now  given  by  the  point  labeled  0.4/ $2 6  on  the  bottom  line. 

As  can  be  seen,  for  equivalent  levels  of  return,  the 
futures  buying  strategy  always  has  a  higher  utility  than  the 
waiting  strategy.  For  the  waiting  strategy  to  be  equal  to 
buying  the  futures  contract  for  $25  per  barrel  now,  DFSC  would 
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have  to  expect  at  least  a  12  percent  greater  return.  This  is 
the  premium  DFSC  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  more  perfect 
information  about  the  future  if  it  intended  to  wait  six  months 
and  buy  in  the  spot  market.  Another  way  of  looking  at  it  is 
that  DFSC's  expected  price  from  waiting  would  have  to  drop 
below  $22  per  barrel  before  it  would  not  want  to  buy  the 
futures  contract.  At  any  expected  price  greater  than  $22  six 
months  from  now,  DFSC  would  be  better  off  by  buying  the  $25 
futures  contract  now. 

For  example,  consider  the  $25  futures  contract.  The  point 
labeled  $25  on  the  upper  line  shows  the  actual  utility  for 
this  contract.  The  point  labeled  0,5/ $25  on  the  lower  line 
shows  the  expected  utility  of  buying  on  the  spot  market  where 
p  equals  0.5  and  the  expected  price  is  $25.  The  difference  in 
utility  measures  the  value  of  certainty  or  risk  aversion  to 
DFSC.  Alternatively,  the  points  $25  on  the  upper  line  and 
0,8/ $22  on  the  lower  line  have  the  same  levels  of  utility. 
Thus,  DFSC  would  have  to  believe  that  it  could  achieve  at 
least  a  12  percent  greater  return  before  it  would  not  choose 
to  buy  the  futures  contract. 

C.  BASIC  STRATEGY  DESIGN 

Another  way  of  assessing  futures  trading  performance  is  to 
determine  if  the  strategy  adequately  satisfies  trading 
objectives.  There  are  basically  only  two  objectives,  to  make 
profit  or  to  protect  value.  In  support  of  these  objectives 
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there  are  basically  only  two  generic  types  of  strategies, 
speculative  strategies  and  hedging  strategies.  Speculative 
strategies  are  designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  profit. 
They  are  extremely  risky  endeavors  that  rely  heavily  on 
supposed  superior  market  knowledge,  rapid  information 
response,  and  forecasting  prowess  to  extract  profits  from  the 
market.  Because  of  their  inherent  risk  and  profit  motivation 
objectives,  speculative  strategy  designs  are  not  recommended 
for  public  sector  organizations  with  fiduciary 
responsibilities  like  DFSC.  (Quick,  1992,  pp.  44-48) 

The  other  generic  strategy  type  is  hedging.  Hedging  is 
essentially  a  way  to  manage  the  risk  of  uncertainty.  It  seeks 
to  protect  the  value  of  something  that  will  be  bought  or  sold 
in  the  future.  It  is  intended  to  stabilize  budgets  and 
earnings  over  time.  Hedging  strategies  can  be  used  against 
any  uncertain  outcome  that  has  the  likelihood  to  affect  the 
value  of  a  commodity  OFSC  might  want  to  protect.  For  example, 
purchases  or  sales  can  be  hedged  against  price,  interest 
rates,  and  even  foreign  currency  exchange  rates.  (Quick,  1992, 
pp.  44-48) 

The  primary  focus  of  any  hedging  strategy  should  be  to 
improve  management  capabilities  by  providing  predictable  and 
improved  financial  performance.  It  minimizes  the  risks  of 
making  unpredictable  and  costly  future  mistakes.  Hedging 
strategies  should  thus  enhance  management  and  improve 
performance  in  addition  to  reducing  risk. 
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The  question  that  arises  from  this  discussion  is  what 
should  be  the  primary  financial  elements  of  basic  hedging 
strategy  design.  First  and  foremost,  it  should  provide  price 
certainty.  As  discussed  many  times  throughout  this  thesis, 
futures  trading  by  itself  does  this.  Second,  it  should 
consistently  provide  greater  intrinsic  benefit  or  utility  than 
can  be  achieved  by  buying  on  the  spot  market  for  the  same 
level  of  expected  return.  From  the  discussion  on  utility, 
futures  trading  does  this  as  well.  Third,  it  should  minimize 
disutility  from  future  events,  a  concept  discussed  below. 
Finally,  it  should  provide  real  financial  savings. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  problems  of  disutility,  reconsider 
the  previous  graph  as  presented  in  Figure  21.  As  can  be  seen 
by  this  graph,  when  the  actual  price  in  six  months  A P(6mos) 
falls  below  $25,  the  utility  associated  with  the  futures 
contract  quickly  diminishes.  Once  DFSC  buys  a  futures 
contract  it  can  no  longer  participate  in  the  price  savings 
that  occur  when  the  actual  spot  market  price  drops.  Again, 
the  loss  in  benefit  or  utility  for  a  given  loss  in  resources 
is  much  greater  than  the  gain  in  benefit  or  utility  that  can 
be  achieved  for  an  equal  increase  in  resources.  Since  one 
significant  drop  in  price  may  far  outweigh  the  utility  gained 
from  many  price  increases,  futures  contracts  by  themselves 
could  not  provide  an  adequate  hedging  strategy,  particularly 
for  DFSC.  However,  this  disutility  aspect  can  be  corrected 
with  the  use  of  an  options  put  contract. 
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Recall  that  a  put  contract  is  the  right  but  not  the 
obligation  to  sell  the  underlying  futures  contract  for  a 
predetermined  strike  price  in  the  future.  This  right  is  given 
in  exchange  for  the  price  of  a  premium  paid  to  the  options 
seller  in  advance  (NYMEX,  September  1992,  pp.  9-11).  In  the 
JP-5  example,  the  futures  contract  could  have  been  balanced 
by  purchasing  a  put  with  a  strike  price  of  $25.  This  $25  put 
would  have  allowed  DFSC  to  sell  the  futures  contract  for  $25 
regardless  of  its  subsequent  price.  This  options  feature, 
would  limit  realizable  losses  to  the  cost  of  the  premium  paid 
on  the  put  option  plus  any  transactions  costs. 

Options  price  premiums  are  based  largely  on  measures  of 
risk  associated  with  price  volatility,  time  until  expiration, 
and  interest  rates.  Generally  they  only  result  in  a  few 
pennies  per  barrel  but  may  be  much  higher  depending  upon  the 
perceived  risk  (NYMEX,  September  1992,  pp.  1-4).  Transaction 
costs  depend  upon  volume  of  trade  and  the  type  of  broker  used, 
but  generally  run  about  one  or  two  pennies  per  barrel.16  Both 
of  these  costs  tend  to  be  substantially  lower  than  the 
potential  losses  that  could  occur  due  to  price  fluctuations. 

D.  A  WORKABLE  STRATEGY 

To  discuss  real  financial  savings  it  is  probably  best  to 
look  at  a  couple  of  bona  fide  strategies.  The  strategies 

16Interview  between  M.  Bertoncini,  Associate  Broker,  Mercafe 
Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  and  the  researcher,  27  October  1993. 
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discussed  here  are  variations  of  a  six  month  lift  and  roll 
plan  described  by  NYMEX.  (NYMEX,  1993) 

Semi-annually ,  futures  contracts  for  the  six  succeeding 
months  would  be  bought  on  the  first  trading  day  of  the  semi¬ 
annual  period.  Futures  contract  quantities  would  exactly 
offset  actual  physical  contract  deliveries  scheduled  for  each 
month  during  the  period.  Each  successive  futures  contract 
would  be  sold  during  its  expiration  month  on  the  first  trading 
day  closest  to  the  tenth  of  the  month.  This  permits  the 
closing  or  lifting  of  open  positions  while  avoiding  the 
extreme  price  fluctuations  common  on  the  last  day  of  market 
trading  and  expiration.  (NYMEX,  1993) 

When  the  futures  contracts  for  each  of  the  six  months  are 
all  lifted,  positions  are  reevaluated  and  then  rolled  into  the 
next  six  months  with  the  purchase  of  new  futures  contracts. 
This  lift  and  roll  strategy  provides  the  optimum  advantage  of 
reducing  price  volatility.  At  the  same  time,  it  allows  a 
hedger  like  DFSC  an  opportunity  to  periodically  reevaluate 
positions,  market  conditions,  and  strategies  before  committing 
to  each  successive  six  month  period.  (NYMEX,  1993) 

Commodities  actually  required  are  rarely  traded  on  any 
regulated  exchange.  Therefore,  for  any  hedging  strategy  to 
work  properly  there  must  first  be  a  reasonable  correlation 
between  the  price  behavior  of  the  physical  commodity  we 
actually  wish  to  buy  or  sell,  and  the  price  behavior  of  a 
futures  commodity  that  we  can  actually  trade  on  a  regulated 
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exchange.  This  correlation,  or  rather  the  lack  of  correlation 
is  called  basis  risk.  Basis  risk  is  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  the  underlying  commodity  being  hedged  and  the 
price  of  the  futures  commodity  actually  traded  on  a  regulated 
exchange.  (NYMEX,  1993) 

Most  of  the  commodities  managed  by  DFSC,  like  JP-5,  are 
not  specifically  traded  on  any  regulated  exchange.  However, 
commodities  that  are  traded  have  a  close  enough  correlation  to 
be  useful.  Closely  correlated  commodities  could  act  a« 
surrogates  for  each  other.  Savings  from  one  could  be 
transferred  to  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  hedging. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  II,  DFSC  currently  uses  commercial 
jet  fuel  to  establish  the  economic  escalator  for  its  physical 
contracts.  Figure  22  shows  that  the  correlation  between  JP-5 
and  commercial  jet  fuel  is  about  89.5  percent.  Unfortunately, 
commercial  jet  fuel  is  not  a  traded  commodity  and  therefore  is 
not  useful  for  the  purposes  of  hedging  operations.  Figure  23 
shows  that  the  correlation  between  JP-5  and  West  Texas 
Intermediate  (WTI),  a  heavily  traded  futures  commodity,  is 
about  82.1  to  84.3  percent.  This  is  not  substantially 
different,  from  commercial  jet  fuel,  but  vastly  more  useful  for 
the  purposes  of  hedging.  If  DFSC  wanted  to  totally  eliminate 
basis  risk  while  trading  in  the  futures  market,  it  could 
establish  WTI  as  the  economic  escalator  index  for  its  physical 
contracts.  Not  only  would  this  eliminate  all  basis  risk  for 
DFSC ' s  hedging  operations,  but  it  would  do  so  without 
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JP5  vs  Commercial  Jet  Fuel 
(Jet  Fuel  as  an  Economic  Escalator) 
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(DF8C  data) 


shifting  appreciable  risk  onto  suppliers.  It  turns  out  that 
the  correlation  between  WTI  and  commercial  jet  fuel  is  very 
high,  about  94.7  percent  as  seen  in  Figure  24. 

Using  WTI  as  a  surrogate  commodity,  the  maximum  risk  of 
the  six  month  lift  and  roll  hedging  strategy  can  be 
calculated.  Suppose  the  hedge  was  purposely  fixed  at  the 
height  of  uncertainty  during  Desert  Shield,  about  October  of 
1990.  This  would  fix  the  futures  price  at  an  historically 
high  level  and  would  preclude  DFSC  from  participating  in  the 
huge  savings  that  occurred  as  the  market  price  plunged  during 
the  next  six  months.  Figure  25  shows  that  even  with  this 
naive  strategy,  DFSC  would  have  essentially  broken  even.  With 
trading  commissions  factored  in,  DFSC  would  have  lost  only 
$.02  per  barrel  per  year,  essentially  just  the  commission 
charge  itself. 

However  given  DFSC ' s  market  analysis  abilities,  this  is  an 
extremely  unlikely  result.  Because  of  obvious  market  events, 
it  would  have  been  extremely  unlikely  for  DFSC  to  have 
established  a  hedge  at  the  highest  price.  Ignoring  this  six 
month  period,  the  naive  lift  and  roll  strategy  would  have 
saved  the  Government  about  $104.6  million  per  year. 

However,  there  is  a  better  way  to  reduce  the  downside 
risk.  The  top  line  in  Figure  26  shows  that  using  the 
historical  price  average  and  a  risk  standard  deviation  equal 
to  one,  DFSC  would  have  expected  significant  disutility  if  it 
were  hedged  at  the  historic  average  and  the  price  were  to 
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Commercial  Jet  Fuel  vs  WTI  let  Nearby 


(DFBC  ft  NYMEX  data) 


WTI  Futures  Hedge  Savings 


(DF8C  *  NYMEX  data) 


WTI  Utility  vs  Expected  Utility 
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drop  below  $20  per  barrel.  To  mitigate  this  disutility  DPSC 
should  establish  a  $20  options  put  trigger.  In  other  words, 
if  the  actual  price  of  the  futures  contract  ever  went  above 
$20,  eventually  market  pressures  would  drive  the  price  back 
down.  Anticipating  this  market  pressure,  DFSC  should  buy  a 
put  contract  at  whatever  strike  price  is  closest  to  the 
underlying  futures  price  above  $20.  This  would  protect 
against  the  possibility  of  a  subsequent  market  correction  back 
toward  or  below  the  historic  price  average. 

Figure  27  shows  that  this  simple  but  more  complete 
strategy  would  have  saved  the  Government  in  excess  of  $77.7 
million  per  year. 

E.  SUMMARY 

Futures  trading  can  be  thought  of  as  a  choice  between  an 
outcome  that  is  certain  and  one  that  is  not.  The  abstract 
concept  of  utility  can  be  used  to  show  that  for  equal  levels 
of  expected  return,  normally  risk  adverse  organizations  and 
individuals  would  always  prefer  the  certain  outcome  provided 
by  futures  trading  over  the  uncertain  future  outcome  of  buying 
in  the  spot  market.  Futures  trading  strategies  generically 
belong  to  two  different  categories  that  fulfill  different 
trading  objectives.  However,  a  basic  hedging  strategy  should 
provide  price  certainty,  higher  utility  or  intrinsic  benefit 
that  is  consistently  better  than  buying  in  the  spot  market,  a 
minimization  of  disutility  from  actual  future  price  changes. 
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and  real  financial  savings.  Using  a  basic  lift  and  roll 
strategy  with  an  options  put  trigger  completely  meets  these 
trading  objectives. 
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VI.  ANALYSIS  OP  STRATEGIC  FIT 


A.  CHAPTER  OVERVIEW 

This  chapter  examines  the  idea  of  futures  trading  in  terms 
of  strategic  fit.  It  describes  the  importance  of  strategic 
fit,  and  provides  a  strategic  planning  model  to  shows  how  one 
might  determine  strategic  fit  within  any  public  sector 
environment.  This  model  is  then  used  to  determine  whether 
futures  trading  has  a  particular  strategic  fit  within  DFSC. 
The  chapter  also  examines  some  of  the  barriers  to  futures 
trading  implementation,  and  presents  suggestions  for 
overcoming  these  barriers,  including  a  proposal  for 
legislative  language  to  authorize  futures  trading. 

B.  IMPORTANCE  OF  STRATEGIC  FIT 

A  primary  precondition  for  any  strategy  to  be  viable  and 
effective,  is  that  it  must  also  be  relevant  to  the  specific 
nature  and  of  its  environment.  This  precondition  is  called 
strategic  fit.  According  to  Tom  Peters,  famed  lecturer, 
consultant,  and  thought  provoking  author  of  numerous 
bestselling  books  on  business  management,  the  linkage  between 
strategy  and  environment  is  of  critical  importance.  Many 
strategies  fail  from  inception  because  they  do  not  recognize 
the  environments  in  which  they  are  destined  to  operate.  Many 
more  fail  because  they  remain  inflexible  and  are  neither 


adaptive,  nor  executable  with  regard  to  recognizable 
conditions  that  occur  within  the  strategic  environment.  These 
environmental  factors,  if  left  unaddressed,  become  catalysts 
of  failure.  They  may  pe-exist  or  may  manifest  themselves  as 
environments  simply  evolve.  (Peters  and  Waterman,  1982,  pp. 
3-8) 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  earth  was  stalked  by  dinosaurs, 
monstrous  reptiles  who  ranged  up  to  sixty  feet  in  height 
and  weighed  as  much  as  100  tons.  Although  we  don't  know 
precisely  when  the  colossal  lizards  lived,  they  left 
footprints  instead  of  tire  tracks  wherever  they  went,  so 
we  are  reasonably  certain  that  they  predate  the  invention 
of  the  company  car.  The  question  is  why  they  died  out. 
The  most  likely  explanation  is  that  gradual  or  sudden 
changes  occurred  in  the  environment,  and  that  in  spite  of 
their  size  and  strength,  dinosaurs  lacked  the  intelligence 
to  adapt  to  those  changes.  (Hochheiser,  1987,  p.  62) 

The  plight  of  the  dinosaurs,  and  their  ultimate 

extinction,  illustrates  that  events  in  nature  may  have  a 

remarkable  similarity  to  the  behavior  of  organizations, 

particularly  large  lumbering  bureaucratic  organizations  like 

those  found  in  Government  and  major  corporations. 

Andrew  Pettigrew,  a  British  researcher,  studied  the 
politics  of  strategic  decision  making  and  was  fascinated 
by  the  inertial  properties  of  organizations.  He  showed 
that  companies  often  hold  on  to  flagrantly  faulty 
assumptions  about  their  world  for  as  long  as  a  decade, 
despite  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  world  has  changed 
and  they  probably  should  too.  (Peters  and  Waterman,  1992, 
pp.  7-8) 

Andrew  Pettigrew's  findings,  however,  should  not  be  too 
surprising.  It  merely  confirms  and  validates  the  scientific 
work  done  several  hundred  years  earlier  by  another  famous 


British  researcher.  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  (Hochheiser,  1987,  p. 
93) 

Indeed,  Newton's  first  law  is  as  descriptive  of 
organizational  behavior  as  it  is  of  the  natural  world  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

Newton's  first  law  states  that  an  object  at  rest  remains 
at  rest  unless  enough  force  is  applied  to  get  it  moving. 
Alternatively,  an  object  moving  along  at  a  certain  rate 
can  be  slowed  down  or  accelerated  only  if  enough  force  is 
applied.  In  each  case,  the  required  force  is  proportional 
to  the  mass  of  the  object.  (Hochheiser,  1987,  p.  93) 

While  the  bureaucracies  of  organizations  tend  to  slow  down 
their  strategic  reflexes  to  environmental  changes,  the 
problems  of  achieving  strategic  fit  may  be  even  more  basic. 
For  most  organizations  the  act  of  merely  identifying  and 
recognizing  the  specific  nature  and  characteristics  of  the 
strategic  environment  is  an  extremely  difficult  task, 
particularly  if  the  strategic  environment  is  the  driving  force 
behind  strategy  design.  Private  firms  tend  to  evaluate 
strategies  based  upon  measurable  indicators  like  profitability 
and  market  share,  but  also  devote  enormous  resources  to  try  to 
identify  the  strategic  environment  and  to  ensure  that  their 
strategies  fit  the  circumstances.  Yet  sometimes  even  after 
tremendous  effort,  some  firms  can  not  fully  achieve  strategic 
fit,  because  they  can  not  adequately  identify  nor  define  their 
strategic  environment.  (Peters  and  Waterman,  1982,  pp.  3-8) 

In  the  public  sector,  this  idea  of  strategic  fit  is 
further  complicated  by  the  need  to  address  a  broad  range  of 
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h. 


difficult  and  often  conflicting  public  policy  issues.  These 
issues  may  range  from  the  purely  economic  to  the  purely 
political,  but  the  underlying  reality  is  that  the  public 
sector  is  primarily  a  political  arena.  Decisions  are  rarely 
made  on  the  basis  of  economic  merits  alone,  but  tend  to  be 
strongly  influenced  by  politics,  sometimes  overriding  economic 
concerns.  (Osborne  and  Gaebler,  1992,  pp.  20-22) 

Judging  the  economic  merits  of  futures  trading,  as  was 
done  in  Chapter  V,  is  therefore  only  one  step  in  determining 
strategic  fit,  and  only  a  small  part  of  resolving  the  real 
issue.  The  question  is  whether  futures  trading  is  a  viable  or 
even  wise  thing  for  a  Government  entity  to  do.  In  order  to 
better  answer  this  question,  we  must  examine  the  idea  more 
broadly  in  terms  of  its  public  sector  environment  and  politics 
involved. 

C.  DETERMINING  STRATEGIC  FIT 

The  question  is,  how  can  one  begin  to  objectively 
determine  the  strategic  fit  of  an  idea  in  a  public  sector 
environment  when  measurable  criteria  like  profitability  and 
market  share  do  not  normally  apply,  and  seemingly  unmeasurable 
aspects  like  politics  can  easily  override  rational  ideas  based 
upon  economic  merits.  John  Bryson,  associate  director  of  the 
Strategic  Management  Research  Center  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  has  developed  a  model  that  can  do  just  that. 
Bryson's  model,  as  shown  in  Figure  28,  was  designed  primarily 
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(Bryson,'  1988,  p.  50-51) 

Figure  28  Strategic  Planning  Process  Model 
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to  help  improve  the  strategic  planning  processes  within  both 
public  and  nonprofit  organizations,  but  several  of  its 
procedures  can  also  be  used  to  determine  strategic  fit.  The 
model  addresses  the  many  aspects  of  strategy  development  that 
are  unique  to  public  sector  environments.  Bryson  saw  many 
weaknesses  in  the  methods  of  strategic  planning  employed  by 
corporations  when  applied  to  public  sector  organizations.  In 
particular,  the  differences  in  organizational  goals,  political 
environments,  and  stakeholder  concerns  were  not  well  addressed 
in  the  corporate  models.  (Bryson,  1988,  pp.  xxiii-48) 

In  contrast,  Bryson's  model  provides  a  methodical  approach 
for  uncovering  and  acting  upon  strategic  issues  that  relate  to 
the  public  sector  environment.  Bryson  defines  a  strategic 
issue  as  being  any  fundamental  policy  question  that  may  affect 
an  organization's  mission,  mandate,  values,  level  or  mix  of 
products  or  services,  clients,  costs,  financing,  or 
management.  Strategic  issues  are  identified  and  strategic  fit 
is  determined  in  each  of  the  first  five  steps  of  the  model. 
Since  each  step  represents  an  important  element  of  the  public 
sector  environment,  each  strategic  issue  ultimately  reflects 
the  organizational  and  motivational  differences  inherent  to 
that  environment.  Strategies  are  developed  as  ways  of 
resolving  the  strategic  issues  uncovered,  and  are  then 
compared  against  practical  alternatives.  Strategies  are 
evaluated  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  satisfy  each  factor 
impacting  on  a  particular  strategic  issue.  Those  strategies 
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with  the  best  strategic  fit  are  then  incorporated  into  the 
organization's  business  plans  or  vision  of  the  future  for 
eventual  implementation.  (Bryson,  1988,  pp.  46-70) 

Thus  according  to  Bryson's  model,  the  strategy  of  trading 
in  the  futures  market  should  meet  the  following  conditions: 

•  It  should  first  be  seen  as  a  practical  alternative  for 
resolving  an  identifiable  strategic  issue  that  emerges 
through  examination  of  the  relevant  public  sector 
environment . 

e  It  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  satisfy 
those  factors  that  impact  on  a  particular  strategic  issue. 

#  It  should  be  compared  with  other  alternatives. 

e  Finally  if  thought  to  be  the  best  alternative,  it  should 
be  developed  further  for  inclusion  in  DFSC's  business 
plans,  or  vision  of  the  future  for  eventual 

implementation . 

From  previous  discussion,  radical  movements  in  oil  market 
prices  have  been  a  problem  for  DFSC  since  1973.  However  since 
the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Hall,  the  problem  has  grown 
progressively  worse.  By  Bryson's  definition,  this  problem  is 
a  strategic  issue,  because  it  has  the  potential  to  impact  one 
or  more  of  DFSC's  missions,  mandates,  values,  level  or  mix  of 
products  or  services,  clients,  costs,  financing,  or 
management.  From  this  definition  and  the  economic  arguments 
presented  in  Chapter  V,  the  strategy  of  trading  in  the  futures 
market  is  at  least  one  alternative  for  resolving  this 
identifiable  strategic  issue.  This  strategy  should  be 
compared  with  other  alternatives,  such  as  those  presented  at 
the  end  of  Chapter  II,  and  then  evaluated  in  terms  of  its 
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ability  to  satisfy  the  factors  that  impact  on  this  strategic 
issue.  If  futures  trading  is  then  considered  to  be  the  best 
alternative,  it  should  be  developed  further. 

While  the  other  alternatives  mentioned  in  Chapter  II 
require  further  research  beyond  the  scope  of  this  thesis,  the 
strategy  of  futures  trading  can  easily  be  evaluated  for 
strategic  fit  by  using  the  first  five  steps  of  Bryson's  model. 

1 .  Initial  Agrewsent 

According  to  Bryson,  prior  to  strategy  development,  an 
organization  should  reevaluate  itself.  By  the  same  token, 
there  must  first  be  some  initial  agreement  that  a  reevaluation 
even  needs  to  occur.  This  agreement  usually  results  in  key 
decision  makers  or  opinion  leaders  lending  their  support  and 
commitment  to  the  reevaluation  process,  devoting  essential 
resources  and  empowering  people  within  the  organization  to 
proceed.  (Bryson,  1988,  pp.  48-49) 

Much  of  this  initial  agreement  has  a  great  deal  to  do 

with  timing.  According  to  Mark  McCormack,  author  of  What  they 

Don't  Teach  You  at  Harvard  Business  School, 

Many  ideas  fail  not  because  they  are  bad  ideas,  not 
because  they  are  poorly  executed,  but  because  the  timing 
is  not  correct.  (McCormack,  1984,  p.  94) 

Futures  trading  is  only  one  of  the  latest  in  a  long 
string  of  ideas  relating  to  the  general  topic  of  acquisition 
reform.  Unfortunately,  agreement  over  acquisition  reform  has 
never  been  easy  to  come  by.  In  fact,  complaints  over 


inefficient  procurement  practices  are  not  particularly  new. 

During  the  Kennedy  Administration  over  30  years  ago,  Robert  S. 

McNamara,  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  noted  that  a  major  cause 

of  cost  overruns  in  Defense  programs  was, 

...an  over-reliance  on  contracting  procedures  which  did 
not  provide  incentives  to  reduce  cost.  (Robinson,  Mills, 
and  Bower,  1974,  p.  3) 

Bob  Stone,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

(Installations)  once  gave  a  frustratingly  clear  description  of 

the  depth  of  procurement  problems  when  he  estimated  that, 

...a  third  of  the  Defense  budget  goes  into  the  friction  of 
following  bad  regulations ....  This  kind  of  rule  has  two 
costs.  One  is,  we've  got  people  wasting  time.  But  the 
biggest  cost  -  and  the  reason  I  say  it's  a  third  of  the 
Defense  budget  -  is  it's  a  message  broadcast  to  everybody 
that  works  around  this  stuff  that  it's  a  crazy  outfit. 
You're  dumb.  We  don't  trust  you.  Don't  try  to  apply  your 
common  sense....  [A  typical  steam  trap  costing  $100] 
leaks  $50  a  week  worth  of  steam.  The  lesson  is,  when  it 
leaks,  replace  it  quick.  But  it  takes  a  year  to  replace 
it,  because  we  have  a  [procurement]  system  that  wants  to 
make  sure  we  get  the  very  best  buy  on  this  $100  item,  and 
maybe  by  waiting  a  year  we  can  buy  the  item  for  two 
dollars  less.  In  the  meantime,  we've  lost  $3,000  worth  of 
steam.  (Osborne  and  Gaebler,  1992,  pp.  8-10) 

In  March  of  1986,  a  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense 
Management,  established  by  President  Reagan  and  headed  by 
David  Packard,  called  for  sweeping  changes  to  the  acquisition 
system,  "...citing  structural  problems  'far  costlier'  than  the 
well-publicized  coffee  pots  and  toilet  seats.”  (Gansler, 
1989,  p.  323) 

However  nearly  ten  years  later,  the  DoD  Advisory  Panel 
on  Streamlining  and  Codifying  Acquisition  Law,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Section  800  Panel,  spent  over  16  months 
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revisiting  many  of  the  sane  issues  previously  covered  by  the 
Packard  Commission  report  including  many  of  the  same 
suggestions  made  but  never  implemented.  This  recent  January 
1993  report  produced  over  1,800  pages  of  recommendations  on 
over  600  acquisition  statutes  affecting  DoD  practices.  Citing 
many  changes  in  the  operating  environments  that  have  occurred 
since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Section  800  Panel  again 
called  for  sweeping  changes  to  the  acquisition  system  and 
focused  on  recommendations  designed  to: 

e  streamline  the  Defense  acquisition  process  and  adopt 
commercial  practices  wherever  possible, 

e  codify  and  simplify  relevant  acquisition  laws, 

e  eliminate  unnecessary  laws  that  impede  buyer/seller 
relationships  or  alter  accepted  commercial  accounting  or 
business  practices, 

e  ensure  continued  financial  and  ethical  integrity  of 
Defense  procurement  programs, 

•  and  protect  the  best  interests  of  DoD.  (DoD  Advisory 
Panel,  1993,  pp.  v-8) 

Specific  recommendations  relating  to  fuel  and  energy 
would  grant  DFSC  relief  from  certain  contracting  procedures. 
Primarily,  it  would  allow  DFSC  to, 

. . .  sell  petroleum,  when  in  the  public  interest  would 

encourage  economy  and  efficiency  within  fuel  management 

and  acquisition....  (Acquisition  Law  Advisory  Panel, 

1993,  p.  3-303) 

Current  procedures  under  Title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code,  Section  2404,  allow  DFSC  to  trade  unwanted  fuels  in 
exchange  for  fuels  more  desirable  (DFSC,  1992,  p.  19). 
However  the  logistical  problems  in  finding  someone,  usually  a 
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commercial  vendor/  willing  to  take  exact  exchange  of  a  non 
commercial  product  designed  strictly  for  military  use,  makes 
this  procedure  largely  impractical.17 

According  to  the  Section  800  Panel  this  particular 
change  in  law  would, 

. . . serve  a  valid  purpose  by  providing  DoD  with  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  adapt  its  petroleum  purchases  to 
market  conditions.  This  authority  is  particularly 
important  for  fuel  purchases  because  of  the  critical  role 
of  that  product  in  military  readiness.  The  use  of  this 
authority  during  Operation  Desert  Shield  clearly 
demonstrates  that  fact.  (Acquisition  Law  Advisory  Panel, 
1993,  p.  3-303) 

This  particular  recommendation  is  mentioned  because 
similar  rationale  could  be  used  to  suggest  and  promote  futures 
trading  strategies. 

In  a  follow-up  report  to  the  Section  800  Panel,  the 
Defense  Science  Board  (DSB)  Task  Force  on  Defense  Acquisition 
Reform  for  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition) ,  made 
broad  recommendations  for,  " . . .proceeding  with  radical  change 
to  the  current  [procurement]  process...,”  (Hermann,  1993). 
Supporting  the  recommendations  of  the  Section  800  Panel,  the 
DSB  Task  Force  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  adopting 
commercial  practices,  and  breaking  down  barriers  and  offensive 
processes  that  interfere  with  those  commercial  practices . 
(DSB,  1993,  i-16) 


17 Interview  between  C.  Lee,  Director  of  Market  Research  and 
Analysis,  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center,  Alexandria,  VA,  and  the 
researcher,  23  August  1993. 
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While  the  general  topic  of  acquisition  reform  has  been 
discussed  ad  nauseam  for  many  years  without  much  result,  Mark 
McCormack's  theory  might  suggest  that  the  timing  may  finally 
be  right  for  true  agreement  on  the  need  to  proceed  with  it. 
The  major  change  in  circumstances  is  that  today  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  President  Bill  Clinton,  along 
with  Vice  President  A1  Gore,  have  become  directly  involved  in 
the  process.  Together,  they  have  given  not  only  support, 
commitment,  and  resources  to  the  idea  of  reform,  but  also 
their  leadership  and  direction  to  empower  people  within  the 
Government  to  proceed  with  it. 

The  capstone  document  of  this  new  effort  is  the 
September  7,  1993  National  Performance  Review  report  to  the 
President,  written  by  Vice  President  Al  Gore  and  entitled. 
From  Red  Tape  to  Results ,  Creating  a  Government  that  Works 
Better  and  Costs  Less.  Although  the  report  speaks  to  all 
Government  programs,  it  also  lists  20  broadly  defined 
recommendations  for  "reinventing"  the  procurement  process. 
The  thrust  of  these  recommendations  in  the  contracting  arena, 
would  be  to  encourage  procurement  innovation  and  move  away 
from  rigid  rules  toward  a  concept  of  broad  guiding  principles. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  chapters  within  the  full  report  is 
entitled.  Using  Market  Mechanisms  to  Solve  Problems.  Although 
this  chapter  does  not  specifically  address  futures  trading, 
clearly  the  intent  was  to  encourage  innovative  market  based 
strategies  in  all  areas  of  reform.  (Gore,  1993,  pp.  i-166) 
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The  assessment  here  is  that  there  is  probably  greater 
agreement  now  on  the  need  for  reexamining  Government 
processes,  than  probably  any  time  since  before  the  Civil  War. 
The  timing  for  new  and  innovative  market  based  strategies  is 
ripe.  As  the  Nation's  leadership  has  moved  toward 
restructuring  and  redefining  Government,  the  resulting  climate 
of  broad  based  reform  clearly  makes  it  possible  to  seriously 
consider,  and  probably  for  the  first  time,  non-traditional 
market  based  strategies  like  futures  trading. 

2 .  Mandates 

According  to  Bryson,  after  achieving  initial  agreement 
on  the  need  for  reexamination,  an  organization  must  clarify 
its  mandates.  Bryson  defines  mandates  as  both  the  formal  and 
informal  directed  requirements  confronting  an  organization. 
These  are  the  specific  things  that  an  organization  must  either 
do  or  avoid  doing  in  order  to  comply  with  external  direction. 
(Bryson,  1988,  p.  49) 

Chapter  II  discussed  many  of  the  procurement  handicaps 
that  DFSC  faces.  Most  of  the  handicaps  mentioned  result  as  a 
matter  of  complying  with  Government  mandates.  Socio-economic 
programs,  small  business  set-asides,  and  acquisition  lead-time 
requirements  all  have  their  basis  in  law  or  regulation,  and 
all  hamper  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  DFSC's  ability  to 
react  to  oil  market  price  instability. 
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There  is  great  concern  that  the  sheer  number  of 
mandates  causes  significant  problems.  As  explained  by  Chris 
Lee  the  Director  of  Market  Research  and  Analysis  at  DFSC,  when 
compared  with  the  commercial  sector.  Government  contracting  is 
so  constrained  by  law  and  regulation  that  it  affords  very 
little  creative  latitude  in  contract  administration  or 
enforcement.  This  lack  of  latitude  forces  the  Contracting 
Officer  into  significantly  greater  reliance  on  the  formal 
contracting  document,  forcing  him  to  anticipate  potentially 
unpredictable  problems  and  remedies  long  before  they  ever 
occur.  Left  with  few  options  but  the  formal  contract  as  the 
primary  governing  structure,  the  Government  must  generally 
enforce  the  contract  according  to  its  literal  meaning.  (Lee, 
1990,  p.  32) 

Commercial  firms  tend  to  view  contracting  as  a  sort  of 
marriage,  and  try  to  contract  with  firms  of  known  reputation. 
They  often  make  informal  adjustments  that  cope  with 
circumstances  not  specifically  addressed  in  the  formal 
contract.  The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  tries  to  ensure 
that  every  possible  contingency  is  covered  in  a  sort  of 
prenuptial  agreement.  (Lee,  1990,  p.  392).  Unfortunately, 
petroleum  markets  are  extremely  volatile,  and  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  write  formal  contracts  which  correctly 
anticipate  all  of  the  possible  future  contingencies  and 
provide  for  every  appropriate  contractual  remedy.  (Lee,  1989, 
p.  27 ) 
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Many  of  these  mandate  concerns  are  real,  but  some  are 

a  matter  of  perception.  Often  there  is  a  tremendous 

difference  between  a  mandate's  intention  and  a  mandate's 

interpretation.  As  Bryson  explains. 

It  may  not  be  surprising,  then,  that  many  organizations 
make  one  or  both  of  two  fundamental  mistakes.  Either  they 
believe  that  they  are  more  tightly  constrained  in  their 
actions  than  they  are;  or  they  assume  that  if  they  are 
not  explicitly  told  to  do  something,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  do  it.  (Bryson,  1988,  p.  49) 

Currently,  there  is  no  procurement  guidance  anywhere 
in  Federal  statutes  or  regulations  relating  to  futures 
trading.  There  is  also  no  clear  mandate  against  it  (Stanley, 
1993).  There  is  a  DoD  policy  against  the  practice  of 
speculation  (DFSC,  1993),  however  the  futures  trading  strategy 
under  consideration  has  nothing  to  do  with  speculation.  The 
true  intent  of  the  futures  trading  strategy  under 
consideration  is  to  hedge  against  market  price  volatility. 
The  purpose  is  to  mitigate  the  risk  consequences  associated 
with  actual  physical  quantities  under  firm  contract,  not  to 
speculate  with  uncovered  futures  positions  for  profit  making. 

There  are  other  concerns  of  interpretation  as  well. 

Currently,  there  is  no  appropriation  specifically  authorizing 

DFSC  to  spend  money  on  futures  trading.  According  to  United 

States  Code  31,  Section  1301  (a). 

Appropriations  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  objects  for 
which  the  appropriations  were  made  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law.  (Duval,  1993,  p.  5) 
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However  under  the  "Necessary  Expense  Doctrine",  each 
spending  agency  has  reasonable  discretion  to  implement  their 
object  of  appropriation  any  way  they  desire.  The  question  is, 
would  futures  trading  be  considered  a  necessary  expense 
without  specific  clarification.  The  answer  is,  it  probably 
depends  on  interpretation.  Under  the  Necessary  Expense 
Doctrine,  a  justified  expense  must  meet  three  tests: 

#  it  must  bear  a  logical  relationship  to  the  appropriation 
charged, 

•  it  must  not  be  prohibited  by  law, 

e  and  it  must  not  be  within  the  scope  of  some  other 
appropriation.  (Duval,  1993,  p.  5) 

While  it  appears  as  if  futures  trading  could  meet  the 
three  tests,  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  never 
specifically  addressed  the  issue  of  futures  trading  and 
stresses. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  concept  of  'Necessary  Expense'  in 
a  vast  number  of  decisions  over  the  decades.  If  one 
lesson  emerges,  it  is  that  the  concept  is  a  relative  one: 
it  is  measured  not  by  reference  to  an  expenditure  in  a 
vacuum,  but  by  assessing  the  relationship  of  the 
expenditure  to  the  specific  appropriation  to  be  charged 
or,  in  the  case  of  several  programs  funded  by  a  lump-sum 
appropriation,  to  the  specific  program  to  be  served.  It 
should  be  thus  apparent  that  an  item  that  can  be  justified 
under  one  program  or  appropriation  might  be  entirely 
inappropriate  under  another,  depending  on  the 
circumstances  and  statutory  authorities  involved. . . .  When 
we  review  an  expenditure  with  reference  to  its 
availability  for  the  purpose  at  issue,  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  would  have  exercised  that  discretion  in  the 
same  manner.  Rather,  the  question  is  whether  the 
expenditure  falls  within  the  agency's  legitimate  range  of 
discretion,  or  whether  its  relationship  to  an  authorized 
purpose  or  function  is  so  attenuated  as  to  take  it  beyond 
the  range.  (Duval,  1993,  p.  5) 
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While  the  effect  of  this  particular  mandate  owes 
itself  to  interpretation ,  there  are  other  mandates  that  appear 
beyond  interpretation.  The  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  is 
required  to  meet  specific  unit  cost  goals  under  the  Defense 
Business  Operations  Fund  (DBOF)  Program  (Duval,  1993,  p.  4). 
Created  in  October  of  1991,  DBOF  requires  activities  to 
identify  and  allocate  the  full  annual  costs  of  their 
operations  to  the  goods  and  services  produced  (Chapin,  1993, 
p.4).  As  stated  in  Chapter  II,  product  costs  make  up  about  85 
percent  of  DFSC's  operating  costs,  and  fuel  prices  to 
customers  are  standardized  for  the  entire  year.  Therefore, 
volatility  in  market  oil  prices  makes  meeting  DBOF  goals 
nearly  impossible  to  predict  or  consistently  achieve. 

In  the  past,  DFSC  has  easily  obtained  supplemental 
appropriation  funding  whenever  oil  prices  dictated,  but  a  new 
mandate  under  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1994 
states  that. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense . . . should  seek  personnel  reductions  and  other 
management  and  administrative  savings  that,  by  September 
30,  1998,  will  achieve  at  least  a  25  percent  reduction  in 
Defense  acquisition  management  costs  below  the  costs  of 
Defense  acquisition  management  during  fiscal  year  1993. 
(National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1993,  sec.  834) 

The  assessment  here  is  that  there  are  no  clear 
mandates  for  or  against  futures  trading.  The  mandates  that 
are  in  place,  are  in  fact,  highly  interpretive  and  subjective. 
However,  there  are  several  mandates  that  create  operational 
problems  during  periods  of  market  oil  price  volatility. 
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3 .  Mission/Values 

According  to  Bryson,  an  organization  must  also  clarify 
its  mission  and  values.  An  organization 's  mission  and  values 
in  tandem  with  its  mandates  provide  the  social  justification 
for  its  existence.  An  organization  must  always  be  viewed  as 
a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  and  of  itself.  An 
organization  must  continually  justify  its  existence  in  terms 
of  how  well  it  can  meet  the  particular  needs  of  its  various 
stakeholders.  (Bryson,  1988,  p.  49-53) 

The  basic  mission  of  DFSC,  as  stated  in  Chapter  II,  is 
to  buy  and  manage  most  of  the  fuel  requirements  for  DoD  as 
well  as  other  Federal  and  Civil  agencies.  Yet  in  this 
mission,  DFSC  has  multiple  responsibilities.  It  has  a 
fiduciary  responsibility,  primarily  to  the  taxpaying  citizens 
of  the  Nation,  to  manage  its  affairs  with  the  utmost 
efficiency  and  economy,  and  to  ferret  out  waste  whenever  and 
wherever  possible.  It  also  has  a  social  and  ethical 
responsibility,  primarily  to  its  petroleum  suppliers,  to 
promote  and  abide  by  fair  and  equitable  procurement  and 
business  practices,  and  to  ensure  that  a  level  playing  field 
is  maintained  throughout  all  of  its  dealings.  Finally,  it  has 
a  business  and  program  responsibility,  primarily  to  its 
customers  and  program  sponsors,  to  ensure  not  only  the  utmost 
efficiency  and  economy,  but  to  also  ensure  the  most  effective 
and  predictable  program  execution  possible. 


The  occurrence  of  unstable  oil  market  prices,  and  the 
current  methods  of  procurement  and  program  management 
adversely  affect  each  and  every  one  of  these  mission 
responsibilities.  For  example,  while  contract  prices  are 
currently  indexed  to  the  market,  concerns  over  DBOF  during 
particularly  volatile  periods  of  oil  market  prices  could  force 
DFSC  to  either: 

#  return  to  fixed  price  contracts  and  achieve  DBOF  goals  at 
the  expense  of  placing  suppliers  at  potentially  ruinous 
market  price  versus  contract  price  risk, 

e  pass  costs  along  to  customers,  already  strapped  by  budget 
cuts  and  lower  operational  tempos,  in  the  form  of  higher 
standard  prices  or  more  frequent  and  unexpected  standard 
price  adjustments, 

e  or  continue  to  request  supplemental  appropriations  from  an 
already  deficit  weary  Congress  that  has  recently  given  a 
"Sense  of  the  Congress"  mandate  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  reduce  operational  budgets  25  percent  by  the 
year  1998. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  trade  off  between  all  three  of 
these  responsibilities.  No  matter  what  decision  DFSC  could 
possibly  make,  some  stakeholder  would  be  ill  served.  If  DFSC 
ignores  DBOF,  it  ignores  its  business/program  responsibilities 
to  its  program  sponsors.  If  DFSC  returns  to  fixed-price 
contracts  during  periods  of  particularly  volatile  market 
conditions,  it  ignores  its  social /ethical  responsibilities  to 
its  suppliers.  If  DFSC  passes  avoidable  costs  along  to  its 
customers,  it  ignores  its  fiduciary  and  business /program 
responsibilities  to  both  the  American  taxpayer  and  its 
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customers.  Finally,  if  DFSC  continues  to  request  supplemental 
appropriations  from  Congress  for  avoidable  costs,  it  again 
ignores  its  fiduciary  and  business /program  responsibilities, 
but  this  time  to  both  the  American  taxpayer  and  its  program 
sponsors.  Using  a  futures  trading  strategy  may  help  DFSC 
avoid  having  to  make  one  of  these  difficult  trade-off 
decisions . 

An  additional  mission  benefit  of  futures  trading  could 
be  experienced  during  periods  of  intense  mobilization  for  war, 
when  many  procurement  procedures  are  waived  due  to  National 
necessity.  The  futures  market  could  be  used  as  an  alternate 
supply  mechanism  to  ensure  against  supply  disruptions  or 
fulfill  rapid  surge  requirements.  During  periods  of  critical 
supply  uncertainty,  the  Government  could  simply  take  physical 
delivery  on  expiring  futures  contracts  rather  than  reverse 
open  positions.  Instead  of  closing  positions  previously 
established  to  hedge  against  price  volatility,  the  Government 
would  let  the  futures  contract  run  to  term  and  accept  delivery 
of  the  underlying  commodity  as  a  hedge  against  supply 
disruption.  These  commercial  grade  products  could  then  be 
further  refined  or  exchanged  for  military  grade  fuels  if 
required.  (Lee,  1989,  p.  29)  If  cash  market  contracts  are 
fully  hedged  in  the  futures  market,  this  strategy  could 
effectively  double  the  available  short  run  supply  of  fuel  on 
extremely  short  notice. 
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The  assessment  here  is  that  OFSC  has  conflicting 
mission  responsibilities  which  demand  tradeoffs.  Futures 
trading  may  not  only  reduce  tradeoffs,  but  enhance  mission 
capabilities . 

4 .  External  Environment 

According  to  Bryson,  an  organization  must  assess  the 
opportunities  and  threats  present  in  the  external  environment. 
These  factors  can  usually  be  discovered  by  examining  various 
environmental  forces  and  trends,  stakeholder  requirements,  and 
situations  occurring  with  potential  competitors  and 
collaborators.  (Bryson,  1988,  pp.  53-54) 

Much  of  DFSC's  external  environment  has  already  been 
discussed.  Political,  economic,  and  regulatory  trends,  as 
well  as  stakeholder  requirements  were  addressed  both  in 
Chapter  II  and  throughout  the  treatment  presented  so  far  in 
this  chapter.  However,  a  few  external  factors  are  worthy  of 
note. 

As  seen  in  the  top  section  of  Figure  29,  the  two 
largest  portions  of  the  Federal  Budget  are  entitlement 
programs,  like  Social  Security  and  Medicare,  and  the  Defense 
Budget.  Entitlement  programs  remain  politically  sacrosanct 
due  to  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  politically  active 
aging  population.  In  fact,  entitlement  funding  grows 
automatically  every  year  unless  Congress  votes  to  stop  it. 
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National  Spending 


Where  Tbe  Money  Goes 


FY 1992  Budget  Outlays 


14* 


(Cputure,  1932 ,  p.  20) 
Figure  29  National  Spending 
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Defense  funding  on  the  other  hand,  has  become  increasingly 
vulnerable  to  budget  cuts,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  trend  in  the 
bottom  section  of  Figure  29.  This  vulnerability  is  due 
primarily  to  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  shifting  trends  in 
political  emphasis  toward  social  reform  programs,  and  the  fact 
that  Defense  funds  are  discretionary  and  must  be  voted  on 
every  year  to  win  approval.  (Gansler  1989,  p.  79) 

During  the  1992  elections,  the  Federal  Deficit  and 
National  Debt  became  major  issues  as  a  result  of  the  growing 
appeal  an  political  presence  of  billionaire  Ross  Perot.  Perot 
pointed  out  that  all  of  the  income  taxes  collected  from  all  of 
the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  required  to  pay 
just  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt.  At  14  percent  of  the 
annual  Federal  budget,  as  seen  in  the  top  of  Figure  29,  the 
interest  on  the  National  Debt  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Defense  budget,  and  is  just  as  large  as  all  other 
discretionary  spending  programs  put  together.  As  can  be  seen 
in  Figure  30,  the  National  Debt  is  now  over  four  trillion 
dollars  and  still  growing.  (Perot,  1992,  pp.  6-7) 

All  of  the  factors  mentioned,  have  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  size  of  the  Defense  Budget  and  the  composition  of  its 
forces.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figures  31  and  32,  the  trends  have 
been  decreasing  for  some  time,  with  all  of  the  forecasts 
predicting  continued  cuts  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
(Couture,  1992,  pp.  24-28) 
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All  of  these  trends  and  forecasts  spell  problems  for 
DFSC,  particularly  when  oil  prices  are  unpredictable.  As 
budgets  are  squeezed ,  so  is  flexibility.  While  DFSC's  ability 
to  rely  on  traditional  procurement  practices  and  reasoning  is 
diminishing ,  fresh  opportunities  to  look  at  new  approaches 
like  futures  trading  are  becoming  more  attractive. 

In  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1994 , 
DFSC  was  granted  authority  to  sell  undesired  petroleum 
products  instead  of  merely  trading  them,  as  was  previously 
recommended  by  the  Section  800  Panel.  (National  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1993,  sec.  826) 

Under  provisions  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  was  directed  by  the  Congress  to 
study  the  use  of  futures  and  options  to  ascertain  whether  they 
could  provide  cost-effective  protection  for  all  Federal 
Government  fuel  requirements.  Federal  financial  exposure  to 
oil  market  volatility  was  estimated  at  the  time  to  be  between 
four  and  six  billion  dollars  per  year.  (Caruso,  1992) 

The  Energy  Policy  Act,  which  originated  in  the  Senate, 
was  originally  targeted  for  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  stabilize  its  severely  troubled  Low  Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP).  LIHEAF  is  a  winter 
heating  assistance  program  that  distributes  $1.35  billion  to 
states,  territories,  and  Indian  tribes  through  block  grants. 
After  a  steep  oil  price  increase  in  1990,  Congress  had  to 
grant  LIHEAP  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $50  million.  In 
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1991,  $195  million  had  to  be  released  from  a  contingency  fund 
to  cover  LIHEAP  price  increases  related  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
War.  The  House  version  of  the  Bill  expanded  the  program  to 
include  a  Federal  Government-wide  approach,  and  was  adopted  in 
the  final  version.  (Caruso,  1992) 

Bob  Speir,  from  DOE's  Office  of  Oil  and  Natural  Gas 
Policy,  is  conducting  the  Congressional  study  for  DOE.  He 
plans  to  complete  his  work  and  make  his  final  report  to  the 
Congress  sometime  in  1994.  Of  particular  interest  in  his 
study  is  the  research  he  has  done  into  what  the  States  have 
done  with  futures  trading  strategies.  Several  states 
including  Texas,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  others  have 
already  adopted  successful  futures  trading  programs .  Because 
many  of  the  lessons  learned  from  the  State  programs  will  be 
incorporated  in  his  report,  it  promises  to  be  an  important 
body  of  work  worthy  of  close  examination  when  released.18 

The  assessment  here  is  that  external  factors  provide 
considerable  threat  to  current  business  practices,  but  at  the 
same  time  make  futures  trading  strategies  more  attractive.  In 
fact  current  trends  have  seen  State  Governments  adopting 
futures  trading  practices,  trends  which  could  provide  valuable 
guidance  for  Federal  and  DoD  programs. 


18Interview  between  B.  Speir,  Office  of  Oil  and  Natural  Gas 
Policy,  Department  of  Energy,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  researcher, 
26  August  1993. 
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5 .  Internal  Environment 

According  to  Bryson,  an  organization  must  also  assess 
its  own  internal  strengths  and  weaknesses.  (Bryson,  1988,  pp. 
54-55)  One  of  the  more  interesting  findings  from  Bob  Speir's 
study  of  the  States  is  not  that  problems  in  futures  trading 
mechanics  are  insurmountable,  or  that  the  risks  prove  too 
great,  in  fact  the  opposite  is  true.  The  major  problem  he 
found,  is  that  in  almost  all  cases,  there  is  a  crippling 
initial  internal  resistance  to  the  idea  of  futures  trading.19 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  II,  DFSC  has  a  highly 
specialized  and  professional  workforce.  This  is  DFSC's 
significant  strength.  There  is  little  doubt  that  DFSC  already 
has  the  capability  to  perform  the  market  analysis  required  to 
engage  in  futures  trading.  It  would  of  course  have  to  train 
people  to  perform  the  function,  and  it  would  also  have  to 
develop  internal  procedures  and  safeguards.  However,  in  many 
respects  DFSC  does  not  see  the  need  to. 

The  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  identified  oil  market 
price  volatility  as  being  a  strategic  issue  with  impact  on 
business  operations  as  early  as  January  of  1992  (Lee,  1992). 
Under  General  Bliss,  DFSC  began  to  examine  procurement 
practices  it  felt  it  could  change,  which  resulted  in  a  number 
of  new  strategic  ideas  as  presented  in  Chapter  II  (Lee, 

19Interview  between  B.  Speir,  Office  of  Oil  and  Natural  Gas 
Policy,  Department  of  Energy,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  researcher, 
26  August  1993. 
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January  1992 ) .  The  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  even  went  as 
far  as  to  identify  the  potential  of  mission  failure  as  being 
a  possible  consequence  of  not  addressing  this  issue.  However 
the  assumption  currently  being  made  by  DFSC,  is  that  it  will 
always  be  able  to  receive  supplemental  funding.  According  to 
Dennis  Stanley, 

...if  we  have  to  increase  the  volume  due  to  war  or  other 
unforeseen  situation,  or  pay  higher  prices  due  to  an  oil 
embargo  or  shortage,  we  request  supplemental  funding  from 
DoD.  The  DoD  in  effect  does  not  run  out  of  money  to  buy 
fuel  because  we  would  risk  mission  failure.  (Stanley, 
1993) 

However,  it  was  just  this  same  sort  of  funding 
practice  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Human  Services,  that 
prompted  the  Congress  to  direct  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
examine  futures  trading  as  a  means  of  price  protection  in  the 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992.  (Caruso,  1992) 

The  final  assessment  here  is  that  futures  trading  has 
as  reasonably  good  strategic  fit  but  that  internal  resistance 
may  prevent  the  idea  from  going  any  further.  An  underlying 
premise  of  this  paper  is  that  in  light  of  all  the  factors 
mentioned,  DFSC's  critical  assumption  about  unlimited 
supplemental  funding  should  be  reassessed.  It  is  one  of 
DFSC's  most  significant  weakness.  The  simple  fact  is,  if  DFSC 
ignores  the  problem  of  price  instability,  it  does  risk  mission 
failure.  Futures  trading  is  only  one  of  several  alternatives 
worthy  of  consideration. 


0.  BARRIERS  TO  IMPLEMENTATION 

Much  in  line  with  Bob  Speir's  research  on  the  problems 
experienced  by  the  States,  DFSC's  resistance  to  futures 
trading  centers  around  three  primary  issues,  perception, 
organization,  and  legislation.  There  are  three  primary 
problems  of  perception,  unfortunately  all  represent  basic 
misunderstandings  of  the  market  that  can  only  be  corrected 
with  training  and  exposure.  One  pervasive  perception  is  the 
naive  notion  that  futures  trading  is  gambling  (Stanley,  1993) . 
To  correct  this  perception,  training  would  need  to  point  out 
the  clear  differences  between  hedging  and  speculation  as  well 
as  the  many  benefits  and  problems  of  each  type  of  trading 
practice . 

An  opposite  but  equally  pervasive  perception  is  that 
hedging  operations,  because  they  manage  risk,  are  simply  a 
form  of  insurance.  Since  the  Government  is  a  self-insurer, 
hedging  operations  are  unnecessary  (Stanley,  1993).  Training 
would  need  to  point  out  that  the  primary  benefit  of  futures 
trading  is  not  insurance,  but  that  it  enables  managers  to  make 
better  decisions  based  upon  better  information  with  greater 
budgetary  soundness.  As  noted  in  1968  by  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations , 

Two  points  seem  to  be  axiomatic.  The  first  is  that  the 
United  States  is  well  able  to  spend  whatever  it  needs  to 
spend  on  national  security.  The  second  point  is  that  this 
ability  does  not  excuse  us  from  applying  strict  standards 
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of  effectiveness  and  efficiency  to  the  way  we  spend  our 
Defense  dollars.  (McNamara,  1968,  pp.  88-89) 

Another  perception  is  the  idea  that  DFSC's  trading  would 
somehow  influence  or  distort  the  futures  market  (Stanley, 
1993).  Although  a  valid  concern,  Figure  33  shows  that  this 
problem  would  be  extremely  unlikely.  Even  if  DFSC  were  to 
hedge  everything  it  bought  in  a  year,  it  would  still  amount  to 
less  than  .3  percent  of  the  futures  volume  and  1.4  percent  of 
the  options  volume  traded  on  the  NYMEX  exchange  alone. 
Further,  while  DFSC's  purchases  are  declining,  the  futures 
market  is  growing.  Again,  training  would  have  to  point  out 
the  tremendous  size  of  the  futures  market  and  the  many  trading 
safeguards  in  place  through  both  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  and  the  exchanges  themselves,  as  described  in 
Chapter  III. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  no  organizational  experience 
in  setting  up  or  running  a  futures  trading  program. 
Justifiably  there  are  many  questions  surrounding  structural 
issues,  controls,  and  safeguards  (Stanley,  1993).  However, 
these  types  of  issues  are  not  particularly  unique.  Many 
organizational  issues  have  already  been  identified  and 
resolved  by  both  industry  and  Government.  The  major 
accounting  firm  of  Coopers  and  Lybrand  has  developed  a  full 
consulting  program  devoted  to  just  such  issues.  Figure  34 
diagrams  just  one  example  of  how  an  organization  can  develop 
and  manage  a  futures  trading  program.  (Coopers  and  Lybrand) 
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Figure  33  DFSC  Purchases  vs.  NYMEX  Trade  Volumes 
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DF3C  Purch****  H—  NYMEX  Future*  NYMEX  Option* 
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While  some  basic  reporting  procedures  would  have  to  be 
established  to  keep  track  of  outstanding  physical  contracts, 
few  if  any  changes  would  need  to  be  made  to  current 
procurement  practices.  Futures  trading  could  be  a  separate 
financial  function  totally  independent  of  the  physical 
contracting  function.  In  fact,  many  State  Governments  have 
preferred  this  approach  over  integrating  futures  trading  into 
existing  contracting  organizations.  They  have  discovered  that 
this  functional  separation  helps  to  avoid  problems  with 
organizational  resistance,  and  generally  removes  futures 
trading  from  the  possibility  of  interpretation  under  contract 
law.  In  other  words,  many  States  interpret  futures  trading  as 
a  means  of  financing,  not  a  means  of  contracting.  This 
financial  interpretation  provides  invaluable  flexibility 
around  statues  that  tend  to  slow  down  the  contracting 
function.  However,  it  generally  places  futures  trading  as  a 
State  Treasurer  or  Comptroller  responsibility.20 

For  hedging  operations  to  be  both  nonspeculative  and 
effective,  futures  contract  positions  must  always  mirror  real 
delivery  obligations  in  the  physical  market.  If  DFSC  were  to 
adopt  the  comptroller  approach  taken  by  many  States,  it  would 
have  to  continually  coordinate  and  monitor  real  time  reports 
of  physical  contract  positions  between  the  comptroller  and 

20Interview  between  B.  Speir,  Office  of  Oil  and  Natural  Gas 
Policy,  Department  of  Energy,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  researcher, 
26  August  1993. 
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contracting  organizations.  The  primary  purpose  for  this 
reporting  procedure  would  be  to  prevent  uncovered  speculative 
futures  positions  resulting  from  poor  information. 

The  final  apparent  barrier  to  implementation  is  a  lack  of 
specific  authorizing  legislation.  In  fact  the  primary 
objection  to  futures  trading  from  DFSC  is  not  so  much  that  it 
may  or  may  not  work,  not  so  much  that  it  may  or  may  not  have 
economic  benefit,  and  not  so  much  that  it  may  or  may  not  have 
strategic  fit,  but  that  it  does  not  have  specific 
authorization  (Duval,  1993,  pp.  1-10).  This  single  issue 
appears  to  be  the  most  onerous  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  would  require  some  degree  of  immediate  action  or 
sponsorship.  Currently  there  is  no  sponsorship  within  DFSC, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  also  no  action. 

E.  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL 

On  December  2,  1993,  the  graduating  Acquisition  and 
Contract  Management  class  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School, 
Monterey,  CA,  held  a  roundtable  discussion  on  the  topic  of 
proposing  possible  legislative  language  to  authorize  futures 
trading  programs  within  DoD.  This  discussion  was  held  as  part 
of  a  capstone  policy  course  examination  exercise  designed  by 
the  researcher.  The  students  and  instructor  in  attendance 
included  representatives  from  the  Navy,  Army,  Marine  Corps, 
civilian  Government  Service,  and  Foreign  Military  Services, 
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with  varying  degrees  of  contracting  background  and  experience. 

Discussion  topics  included: 

e  an  overview  of  DFSC's  primary  business  activity, 

e  a  summary  of  procurement  handicaps  and  problems, 

e  a  description  of  futures  trading  strategies  and  benefits, 

e  a  discussion  of  barriers  to  futures  trading  and  other 
government  entity  experiences, 

e  and  a  deliberation  of  issues  that  would  be  desirable  to 
include  within  legislation  for  authorizing  futures  trading 
programs  within  DoD.21 

Several  ideas  were  discussed  for  inclusion  in  a 
legislative  proposal.  As  previously  noted,  there  are  no  clear 
mandates  for  or  against  futures  trading.  The  mandates  that 
are  in  place  are  highly  subjective  and  interpretive,  but  there 
is  a  clear  DoD  policy  against  speculation.  Therefore, 
clarifying  language  specifically  authorizing  futures  trading 
for  the  explicit  purpose  of  bona  fide  hedging  was  considered 
to  be  desirable. 

Since  the  concept  of  futures  trading  is  new  and  unfamiliar 
to  many  people  in  DoD,  some  clarifying  definitions  of  key 
terms  would  be  necessary  for  program  implementation  and  also 
desirable  in  any  proposed  legislation. 

The  idea  of  futures  trading  has  never  been  tried  within 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Hence,  there  is  no  experience  with 
managing  such  a  program.  The  initial  program  effort  should  be 

21Round  table  discussion  of  graduating  Acquisition  and 
Contract  Management  Students  held  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School, 
Monterey,  CA,  2  December  1993. 
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coordinated,  and  designed  to  educate  activities  on  the 
benefits  and  potential  problems  of  using  futures  trading 
strategies.  Time  would  be  required  to  train  contract 
specialists,  market  traders,  and  analysts,  and  to  develop 
procedures  for  internal  accounting,  audit,  and  control,  as 
well  as  external  reporting.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  initiate 
into  futures  trading  immediately  without  spending  some  time  to 
establish  procedures,  and  it  would  also  make  little  sense  to 
apply  the  idea  globally  without  first  prototyping  it,  testing 
it,  and  obtaining  lessons  for  latter  full  scale  use. 

It  might  be  necessary  at  first  to  hire  knowledgeable 
consultants  or  trade  through  regulated  brokers.  Implementing 
guidance  with  program  limitations  and  reporting  requirements 
was  found  to  be  desirable,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  entire 
idea  should  be  limited  in  scope  to  that  of  a  pilot  program 
until  unfamiliar  issues  could  be  resolved.  The  group  also 
felt  that  any  legislative  language  for  a  pilot  program  should 
contain  sunset  provisions  to  provide  a  possible  safety  valve 
against  unreasonable  losses  should  the  futures  trading  program 
get  out  of  control. 

Trading  in  a  futures  market  would  also  require  specific 
funding  authorization,  and  maintenance  of  margins  on  account 
with  a  regulated  exchange  or  commodity  broker.  The  group  felt 
that  any  profits  gained  from  trading  should  be  directed  back 
into  fuel  management  programs  to  help  defray  fuel  procurement 
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costs.  Specific  language  granting  appropriation  and 
addressing  these  issues  was  considered  to  be  desirable. 

Based  upon  comments  made  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School 
round  table  discussion ,  and  language  found  in  the  state  laws 
of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Texas,  the  following  language 
is  offered  as  a  guide  for  use  in  developing  legislative 
proposals  for  authorizing  futures  trading  within  DoD:22 

1.  Authority  to  Trade 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  engage  in 
energy  futures  trading  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  or  terminating  bona  fide  hedging  transactions  to 
increase  protection  against  unanticipated  surges  in  the  price 
of  fuel  and  thereby  increase  the  efficiency  of  fuel  purchases 
and  fuel  management  programs. 

2 .  Definitions 

a.  Energy  Futures  Trading  Activities 

"Energy  futures  trading  activities"  as  used  in  this 
legislation  shall  mean  the  trading,  buying,  or  selling  of 
energy  futures  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or 
terminating  bona  fide  hedging  transactions. 

b.  Energy  Futures  Contract 

"Energy  futures  contract"  as  used  in  this 
legislation  shall  mean  an  instrument  traded,  bought,  or  sold. 


22State  of  New  York  Public  Law  9428  and  9431,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  H.  4664  through  H.  4667,  and  Texas  S.B.  1033. 
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in  a  market  or  exchange  regulated  by  the  Commodities  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  that  creates  an  obligation  or  an 
obligation  option  to  make  or  take  delivery  of  a  specific 
quantity  and  quality  of  an  energy  commodity,  to  include  crude 
oil,  gasoline,  heating  oil,  natural  gas,  propane,  or  any  other 
energy  product,  at  a  specific  location,  future  date  and  time, 
c.  Bona  Fide  Hedging  Transaction 

"Bona  fide  hedging  transaction"  as  used  in  this 
legislation  shall  mean  a  transaction  in  a  market  or  exchange 
regulated  by  the  Commodities  Futures  Trading  Commission,  where 
such  transaction  or  position  normally  represents  a  substitute 
for  transactions  to  be  made  or  positions  to  be  taken  at  the 
same  or  later  time  in  a  physical  market  channel,  when  such  a 
transaction  is  economically  appropriate  to  the  reduction  of 
risks  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  a  fuel  procurement 
program. 

3.  Implementing  Guidance  and  Program  Limitations 
a .  Implementation 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  commence  immediately 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  to  organize  the  energy 
purchasing  programs  of  all  Defense  agencies  and  authorities  to 
implement  such  procedures  as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
educate  such  entities  on  the  prudent  and  cost-effective  use  of 
energy  futures  contracts,  and  to  establish  internal  safeguards 
and  procedures  for  accounting,  audit,  control,  and  reporting. 
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b.  Pilot  Program 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  conduct  a  pilot 
program  of  actual  futures  trading,  commencing  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  or  as 
otherwise  directed  by  the  Congress,  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  the  use  of  energy  futures  contracts  could  provide  cost- 
effective  protection  for  Government  entities  from 
unanticipated  surges  in  the  price  of  fuel.  This  pilot  program 
shall  expire  not  more  than  five  years  after  implementation,  or 
as  otherwise  directed  by  the  Congress,  during  which  time 
program  progress  and  lessons  learned  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  not  less  than  annually,  or  as  otherwise  determined 
by  the  Congress.  This  pilot  program  shall  terminate  in  the 
event  and  at  such  a  time  as  determined  by  Congress,  cumulative 
losses  from  the  net  effect  of  futures  trading  exceed  an 
acceptable  threshold  as  defined  by  the  Congress.  The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  oversight 
authority  to  ensure  compliance  with  this  legislation. 

c.  Limitations 

The  scope  of  this  pilot  program  shall  limit  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  not  exceed  a  total  of  ten  percent  open 
hedged  positions  in  the  futures  market  as  compared  to  the 
value  of  comparable  agency  contracts  established  in  a  physical 
market  channel  for  actual  delivery  of  similar  energy  products, 
or  limits  as  otherwise  defined  by  Congress. 
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4.  Funding  Authorization  and  Maintenance  of  Margins 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  authorized  through 
appropriations,  or  as  otherwise  determined  by  the  Congress, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
preparation  and  implementation  of  the  five  year  pilot  program, 
and  to  maintain  as  necessary  adequate  trading  margins  on 
account  with  an  exchange  or  market  intermediary  dually 
regulated  by  the  Commodities  Futures  Trading  Commission.  Any 
net  profits  realized  from  energy  futures  trading  shall  be 
retained  in  the  same  appropriation  account  for  continued  use 
in  a  fuel  cost  management  program. 

F.  SUMMARY 

While  futures  trading  has  a  reasonably  good  strategic  fit, 
DFSC ' s  organizational  resistance  may  keep  the  idea  from 
proceeding  any  further.  The  barriers  to  implementation  center 
on  three  primary  issues,  perception,  organization,  and 
legislation.  Of  these,  legislative  authorization  appears  to 
be  of  primary  importance.  Because  of  this  barrier,  a  proposal 
for  legislative  language  is  offered  as  a  guide. 
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VII.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.  CHAPTER  OVERVIEW 

This  chapter  briefly  summarizes  the  intent  and  general 
focus  of  the  various  topics  discussed  throughout  this  thesis. 
This  chapter  also  offers  specific  conclusions  and 
recommendations  based  upon  an  interpretive  assessment  of  the 
research  completed.  Finally ,  this  chapter  addresses  and 
answers  each  of  the  research  questions  posed  in  Chapter  I. 

B.  THESIS  REVIEW 

This  thesis  has  present  a  logical  and  objective  assessment 
about  issues  surrounding  the  primary  research  question  of 
whether  DFSC  should  trade  in  the  futures  market.  In 
discussing  these  difficult  and  often  complex  issues,  many  of 
which  are  both  economic  and  political,  particular  attention 
was  paid  in  trying  to  determine  the  viability  and  wisdom  of 
futures  trading  for  DFSC,  considering  DoD's  current 
environment . 

In  working  toward  these  goals,  this  research  paper 
examined  many  of  the  potential  benefits  and  problems 
associated  with  futures  trading.  It  also  described  the 
context  of  DFSC's  organization  and  the  relevant  public  sector 
environment.  It  identified  problems  in  current  contracting 
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practices  and  described  what  would  be  required  to  implement 
futures  trading. 

This  thesis  also  explained  futures  trading  mechanisms  and 
markets.  It  examined  the  various  markets  and  factors 
affecting  the  prices  of  futures  contracts.  It  explained  the 
connection  between  prices  in  the  futures  market  and  the  spot 
prices  of  the  underlying  oil  commodities  they  represent. 

This  thesis  also  provided  ways  of  assessing  and  measuring 
futures  performance.  It  explained  basic  strategy  design,  and 
illustrated  a  workable  strategy  that  could  be  used  develop 
more  sophisticated  strategies. 

Finally,  this  thesis  examined  futures  trading  in  terms  of 
its  strategic  fit.  Based  upon  a  roundtable  review  of  the  laws 
enacted  in  several  States  experienced  with  futures  trading 
programs,  it  offered  legislative  language  that  could  be  used 
as  a  guide  for  developing  proposals  to  authorize  futures 
trading  within  DoD. 

C.  CONCLUSIONS 

Based  upon  the  data  and  discussion  presented  throughout 
this  thesis,  futures  trading  appears  to  be  both  a  viable  and 
wise  strategy  for  DFSC.  It  could  reduce  DFSC's  exposure  to 
unpredictable  oil  market  prices,  and  is  clearly  in  line  with 
the  recent  thrust  of  Government  recommendations  and  mandates 
to  move  towards  adopting  innovative  commercial  practices. 
Futures  trading  would  provide  DoD  with  the  flexibility  needed 
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to  adapt  its  petroleum  purchase  and  management  programs  to 
actual  market  conditions. 

Because  futures  trading  would  improve  market  flexibility, 
it  would  also  improve  DFSC's  ability  to  effectively  and 
efficiently  carry  out  its  mission.  This  feature  is 
particularly  important  because  of  the  critical  role  that  oil, 
and  hence  DFSC,  plays  in  military  readiness.  Futures  trading 
would  provide  greater  budgetary  certainty  during  unstable 
market  conditions.  As  a  result,  it  would  better  serve  the 
needs  of  all  of  DFSC's  stakeholders  by  reducing  the  tradeoffs 
required  to  meet  DFSC's  various  responsibilities. 

Implementing  futures  trading  would  require  minimal  changes 
to  existing  contracting  practices.  In  fact,  current 
contracting  practices  would  continue  unimpeded  by  a  futures 
trading  program.  Thus,  not  only  could  implementation  proceed 
with  few  disruptions  to  DFSC's  basic  mission,  but  it  would 
actually  improve  mission  capability  during  times  of  pre-war 
surge  because  futures  trading  also  offers  an  alternate  supply 
channel . 

Finally,  because  futures  trading  has  never  been  tried 
within  DoD,  if  implemented  it  should  be  done  with  prudent 
care.  Implementation  would  require  adequate  preparation  and 
training,  appropriate  safeguards  and  reporting  procedures,  and 
careful  attention  to  lessons  that  could  be  learned  both  before 
and  during  the  process.  Implementation  should  be  limited  to 
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that  of  a  pilot  project  and  refined  over  several  years  before 
expanding  to  full  scale  use. 

D.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

After  General  Bliss  departed  DFSC  in  July  of  1993,  all  of 
the  momentum  towards  exploring  alternative  procurement 
strategies  was  lost.  Due  to  the  environmental,  economic,  and 
political  factors  and  trends  mentioned  extensively  throughout 
this  thesis,  and  the  many  disadvantages  of  current  procurement 
practices,  DFSC  should  continue  to  explore  alternative  ideas. 
Because  the  time  for  new  ideas  is  ripe,  these  ideas  should  not 
be  limited  to  futures  trading,  traditional  approaches,  or  the 
ideas  presented  in  Chapter  II,  but  should  include  a  quest  for 
ideas  not  yet  discovered. 

In  particular,  DFSC  should  seize  the  opportunity  to 
reexamine  the  idea  of  futures  trading  in  terms  of  DFSC '  s 
strategic  environment,  as  was  done  in  Chapter  VI.  DFSC  should 
reassess  its  mission  objectives  in  terms  of  its 
responsibilities  to  its  various  stakeholders.  As  a  goal,  DFSC 
should  strive  to  achieve  budget  stability  and  program 
predictability  during  periods  of  oil  price  volatility.  Given 
the  constant  uncertainty  of  the  environment,  this  long-term 
goal  appears  to  be  the  one  that  would  best  serve  all  of  DFSC's 
various  stakeholders. 
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E.  RESEARCH  QUESTIOBS 

The  research  questions  posed  in  Chapter  I  are  addressed  as 
follows: 


1.  Primary  Research  Question 

e  Should  the  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  trade  in  the  futures 
market?  -  Based  upon  the  data  and  discussion  presented 
throughout  this  thesis,  futures  trading  is  both  a  viable 
and  wise  strategy  for  DFSC,  but  it  should  also  be  compared 
with  other  innovative  strategies,  such  as  those  presented 
in  Chapter  II,  before  implementation. 

2.  Subsidiary  Research  Questions 

e  What  are  the  potential  benefits  of  the  Defense  Fuel  Supply 
Center  trading  in  the  futures  market?  -  Futures  trading 
would  reduce  DFSC's  exposure  to  unpredictable  oil  prices. 
It  improves  flexibility  to  adapt  to  actual  market 
conditions  and  thereby  improves  DFSC's  ability  to  carry 
out  its  mission.  Futures  trading  would  provide  greater 
budgetary  certainty  during  unstable  market  conditions  and 
as  a  result  would  better  serve  the  needs  of  DFSC's 
stakeholders.  It  also  offers  an  alternate  supply  channel 
feature,  that  would  actually  improve  mission  capability 
during  times  of  pre-war  surge. 

e  What  are  the  potential  problems  of  the  Defense  Fuel  Supply 
Center  trading  in  the  futures  market?  -  Although  a  common 
commercial  practice,  futures  trading  has  never  been  tried 
within  DoD.  There  are  perception  and  organizational 
problems,  and  legal  hurdles  to  overcome.  There  are  also 
risks  that  improper  speculation  activities  could  lead  to 
losses  if  not  properly  prevented  and  managed.  If 
implemented,  it  should  be  carefully  planned  and  tried  on 
a  small  scale.  Time  should  be  allowed  for  adequate 
preparation  and  training,  as  well  as  to  develop 
appropriate  safeguards  and  reporting  procedures.  Time 
should  also  be  allocated  to  adequately  test  the  program. 
Prudent  attention  should  be  paid  to  lessons  that  could  be 
learned  both  before  and  during  the  process.  Authorizing 
legislation  should  contain  sunset  provisions  to  stop  and 
reevaluate  the  program  should  it  exceeds  loss  limits. 

e  What  contracting  practices  or  changes  would  be  required  to 
impl  ement  a  futures  trading  strategy?  -  Implementation  of 
futures  trading  would  require  minimal  changes  to  existing 
contracting  practices.  While  current  contracting 
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practices  could  continue  unimpeded,  an  accurate  and  real 
time  method  of  reporting  or  establishing  the  hedge  base 
would  be  critical  if  physical  contracts  are  to  be  fully 
hedged.  This  real  time  reporting  would  be  required  to 
prevent  speculative  futures  positions.  Futures  trading  is 
a  highly  specialized  activity  that  would  require  extensive 
training.  Many  successful  State  programs  have  made 
futures  trading  a  comptroller  function  as  opposed  to  a 
contracting  function. 

e  What  are  the  price  drivers  in  futures  contracts  and  how  do 
they  compare  with  the  underlying  commodity  spot  market?  - 

There  are  numerous  factors  that  drive  oil  prices  in  the 
commodities  spot  markets,  as  explained  in  Chapter  IV.  The 
two  most  common  approaches  for  determining  these  factors 
are  fundamental  and  technical  market  analysis.  Generally, 
futures  contract  prices  reflect  the  market  consensus  of 
commodity  price  expectations  in  the  future.  Four 
different  theories  describe  the  actual  relationship  of  the 
futures  market  to  the  spot  market.  However,  all  four 
theories  agree  that  as  a  futures  contract  gets  closer  to 
expiration,  the  futures  price  gets  closer  to  the  spot 
price . 

e  What  are  potential  ways  of  measuring  futures  trading 
performance?  -  One  way  of  looking  at  futures  performance 
is  to  consider  the  value  it  gives  to  someone  by  providing 
a  payoff  or  cost  that  is  certain  as  opposed  to  a  payoff  or 
cost  that  is  uncertain.  This  value  can  be  approximated 
using  the  concept  of  utility.  Because  of  their  fixed- 
price  effect,  futures  contracts  provide  a  higher  utility 
for  normally  risk  adverse  individuals  than  exposure  to 
market  price  volatility.  Another  way  of  looking  at 
futures  performance  is  to  see  if  it  meets  some  price 
protection  and  participation  objective.  Futures  trading 
strategies  can  be  developed  that  would  protect  against 
market  price  increases  but  also  allow  participation  during 
market  price  decreases.  These  strategies  could  result  in 
substantial  savings. 

•  Does  futures  trading  have  a  strategic  fit  within  the 
Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center?  -  According  to  Bryson's  eight 
step  model,  futures  trading  would  be  considered  a  very 
attractive  alternative  for  resolving  the  strategic  issues 
and  problems  created  by  unpredictable  oil  market  prices. 
The  strategy  fits  nicely  within  DFSC's  mandates,  mission, 
external  and  internal  environment,  and  is  also  in  keeping 
with  the  current  timing  opportunity  and  public  sector 
agreement  over  the  need  for  fundamental  change  within 
Government  systems  and  processes. 
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P.  AREAS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

Areas  for  further  research  were  described  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  II.  These  alternative  strategies  include: 
e  Seasonal  Stock  Building  and  Drawdown, 
e  Timing  of  Procurements, 
e  Term/Spot  Procurement  Mix, 
e  Lift  Scheduling, 

e  and  Posts,  Camps,  and  Stations  Deliveries. 

6.  SUMMARY 

This  thesis  concluded  that  futures  trading  is  both  a 
viable  and  wise  strategy  for  DFSC.  Because  the  timing  is 
ripe,  DFSC  should  reevaluate  its  strategies  and  mission 
objectives  and  continue  to  explore  alternative  ideas  to 
traditional  procurement  approaches.  These  ideas  should  not  be 
limited,  but  should  fit  the  circumstances  of  the  current 
environment.  While  futures  trading  is  recommended,  each  of  the 
research  questions  posed  should  be  carefully  evaluated  to 
fully  understand  what  is  involved.  If  DFSC  decides  to 
implement  a  futures  trading  strategy,  it  should  do  so 
cautiously,  and  on  a  small  scale.  Futures  trading  requires 
sufficient  preparation  and  planning.  Adequate  procedures  and 
safeguards  should  be  established  prior  to  any  actual  trading. 
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▼stunas,  sod  open  mock,  b  the  bspc  that  suck 
graphs  mi  dMB  aril  Mpim  assatkapMs  sad 
pofit  ton  pdea  tuk.  CknoMtaarah 
FMdHKMslACtJj^ 

dP-  CaK Insbbbo^ FldsJx. Tkn lofan as ■  asle 
it  vksok  «ks  bnf«r  spaas  to  pay  •  mb  prioo  *k*t 
sarMss  ifas6oc  an  kossdgOM  nine  st  bepwt 

tk»-TMscyierfns— atissi  difhnfrMP»"tkiir- 
esad"svMMBCiBdMbkgHcnMycx-duc]>> 
wi  cks  bayn  soccycs  She  |ssuO»  j  and  yxtoy 
a  eke  bsdtsK  poet  tsdxa  Asa  psy  oa  t|ssliry  sod 

Kkk  mi  kdo  tai  nsnsftirl  Horn  den  scUnr  to 
ckchsryer  atks  losdhupoa.  slrWagfa  iKs  settee 
k  ohi|srf  ss  fsssrika  ksmoos  in  s  nusfenUs 
pofay  st  *a  amm  sf  kadisa. 

CtyAsk-  Orasniky  »s<wstsil>s  locstlon  Mwfakk 
ps  ttsa(a  sum cahlp  o»  rrsiurjiisktsi  wpoast- 
failty  feoas  i  pipeline  n  >  loot  dkortbudoo  oosipat- 


Ommmt  QpHmm-  AXcalopsloa^crol  put 
opsisas,  susoksUs  Sx  das  stsK  sadedyiag 
fisooss  ssssaset  aad  vfciefc  siqkM  oa  dM  asm 


aaasfK  fasssfax  fasts.  mMusI  M  oB.  afksk  sad 


r'xriqlMMr-  Ckads«Mnlmi/dx> 


Uky  far  sB  Bahai  tkswd  teas#  data,  sad 
tea  (semdanr  saspassMQtf  fcr  tbs  tbpddkf  of 


j)b  njuftetes  hr  Chang  Menbon  see  kawer 
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iLaa  &g  isi  CtCSrteg  V-  '■■OT  m;gy 

sao  fctaaa  at  znxSc  yatrf  rritfa  tfeo  ./?•»?■  «£*>«?«« 
33  ac^jii  lacga  fer  aatatacr  *occ:;a  9  ej  wed  *3 
4a  ihsaef  cwro  aedca.  Qattiag  Mag-sg  a  man 
oetx  atatmrra;  ctpfed  ea tpdmrtczi 

'Jjoagtos$mmm—  An  gabrayxKC'.: -  cd  body 
dH3£,  :J  wish  dw  Jbscocn  cf  Batar:  ’  Ah  Haaocml 
HaspSrafeschfflsJc.  Cedcntra '.ic-toTby 
csxsi  at  As  cfcsssgbcoac  acting  kj  the  beyer  B3 
nil  saAmand  s&c  acSor  Id  A  tarye^. 

C!safcg  fiaaga  —  A  mQc  ot  prices  C  "-.hiA  ca> 
■on  tacit  pin  it  (be  dodag  cd  lisc  rotate; 
borjteg;  tad  edfieg  ccdcn  *  tbs  dcaisg  night 
have  bso  Sial  at  «B7  peta  wfcfcic  ruebanagp. 

Caftar**  A  nepty  sauaa  tecrai  t  luyc*  md  «*- 
«3S  » -xanaodirr,  aAcauby  the  ktr^  ta  a  aaaeced 
date  3m  wtfl  tat  ham  m  pay  mate  dLa  oat  amat- 
■9ho>  ftim,  aod  «hwb|  the  (dicr  ■  j»  mamai  at 
(orsfetagaoenaitohrowpaccTtetaiaeDaiaBani 
33  iJ  apataa  leacB,  aba  kaovs  aa  a  :iage  forward. 

£*tnMKtfcM  UtSHSf  -  A  jdfctf  wt  i>  proridca 
bail  p»r  aid  cfcctde  service. 

CuuoufflfguiVaei  -  The  fee  Aeryd  by  *  .fan— a  brahor 
fartfeommainnofattawfa. 

.'  ;<aiesd*a.1«e  Mwa  -  As  anstli.r  uii  that  CBtto 
<c/rj3oikri»«nJAtf  fWaBW«odcy,JO«cor^ar-» 
Sir  otaaaner  . . nun  ia  aeon  for  *  'See. 

&a— atwrtaai  Woaafcwmi  -  Oaevk  aakn 

rir^+w  «MiW  -s/  -.-)  fartmry, 

jr  fort  aatjuwufeei  dUmt,  hot  whs  mkaa  the 
cade  in  hfe  own  aernc  ad  became  'table  a  prinri- 
jsii  so  -£k  cAor. 

uraaBataant  or  Opt*  Ma*«aa  -  Tbomadbor 
gf  jpeg  a:  agataarifru  cacaacn  fct  «hkhaBtD&- 
rataei  or  vntej  k  oh&geaad  s>  the  J  ndnap* 
bocat.ua  rtaax  btSWAuei  or  obey  5k.  sex  yet  sate 
«a  rfEsceiag  tale  or  posebt*.  tta  acjtl  coma 
•icwrery, er,  ia  jbt  cant  cf  optices,  usacbed  the 
speco. 

CarmasBejr~  At  dagaed  by  <te  CF:  £  tpxHkaStf 

^Btsgssatn/BKm  ccauood&>.  cU 

a^xub  md  sakfoit,  accept  rnfcm.  c.J  <J  sernexa, 
A^sa  tad  kaorcia  io  «rbk*  cswhub  £a  ficzs 
JtSvarjr  jot  jenoerfy,  or  m  die  fica  any  ae, 
Arab. 


A  faScol  iqgidaary  agoocjr  andaafood  mder  the 
CjDOMdty  >' utons  TWfa(  ODaMnbaton  At*  of 
W74  »  aegnlaa  foou  tadtog  la  *0  ccnamodt- 


riea.  TVi  aomail»fon  h  cotBpriand  at  Bse  oangnia 
srmnn,  mn  it  11  bun  i»  dioignilnil  m  itiiinnoi  ■) 


-ppotatod  bry  die  PTtokVw,  aetbyca  m  Seram  ope- 


6— iw.HtCTTCliyifMtetftt 

f  foS'i.na«»  C^OflHSDQCAOL 


CtatnaaNarint-  A wort-at tamum in wfoth 


uctHw  dm  iaifaeeoaBStrfadrwary  nth. 
OppodacofAedtwsafoaoe- 


CndryaaffOnki'-  Aa  enter  wfaicfc  brooma 

afioctireooK  wpoa  dba&dfillmiieTof  aometjemfi- 
bce  la  dte  gtcbicpforr 


I-  1}  Acnaedac&seaocdeKdbfogaBidi 
ofarih|fc»aagaa%toKW<nlat  2)  An 
1  «t  bay  at  >eO  a  apeeffletf  ooauardtty, 

[  aod  ipdeaf  the  product  tad 
onaaa  will  luaiiuu  ind 


K - —  -  «  *3  Ll- 

Kcmc  (Kovcnoic 


I-  Thai gnAe  at paoduct  aai>- 
bM  ia  dw  nk»  rf «  oomatodkj  ftmvct 

i  as  baiog  adnUc  fcr  dclhrcrf  i^ainit  • 


Cai^iwut  Marta  -  SoaDailrwyMonrii. 
CaaMK  TMh|  Vtiaat  -  Ddyt>bi|wbiie 
Camanha  -  A  Join  m— wl  aitmayi  iwiwriinn 
■a^rfo*  a  kog  ftnrea,  a  ha(  p«  opdoo,  and  a 
Anti  o»B  optioa.  The  pot  *p4  <afl  oprhms  hare 
Ae  sane  aedke  price  sad  mme  «qdmfoa  data 
Ctrmm  -  Ta  cfoac  ooi  >:!un  forum  •(  optioa  pocidoa 
CMnd1Mh|  -  Theacfoaf  aaeftkna^aaie 
■a  oMif  foridoa  la  tta  aadntyiax  ftenese  ono- 
ea CL  For  caanpie^AortoisMl  bog  fauna. 


mb  airiaalr  quoted  todoOna  pa 


per  bad  tad  saboacdsy  (bo  ci  uilo  pries  bn  t be 


QedaCS-  A winac tfhydircabm dat cdai at 
a  Squid  n  aewnd  aedoegtoend  cnenefa*  tad 


t 
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fgaalaa  liquid  ansaotpacne  pw««i»c**.srpa»- 
aag  lilungh  auriaca  aspgagpg  Enalibo.  Crada  ■ 
■i»  -am  masenai  wtsadi  m  rrSmi  i wpria^ 
baatagefl,  jk  tool,  paopaae,  peoocbmi^aii  jcJ 
ctfacpaadcca. 

C^'iSa  Paat  -  T>»  mm  naai  iga 


S3  a  asfeaae  of  one  cabic  fax  at  1<73  pcaada  pec 

Qaa  cubic  Soot  d  aacmat  pm  aooaiaa,  GE.  ITCIM^E* 
’JZJttm. 

-  TbcfxBscs  -cosact 
irfikb  aarsxa  tad  bccossca  dciircjmtJc  -haing 

wr-  Ako  oM  dsa  Spec  Meodk. 

-  The  xoaouat  ef  gai  tuqsitr::^  »  a 
PCKCT  SS 

jni 


0*7  TTMte  -  TW  n  urt— n  md  mic  at  i  lagan 

OMHTMtlCqMMaii-  (DmiJTLo  pnce, 

-sueftr  rf  oaafinc,  offend  by  ibe  nfcss  wfefcii  a 
»M  aarf  dafeend  «e  dw  Miin  aacaa  oa  * 
COfkmm. 

vaa&ar&aadag  dajeae  day)  aria  beat 
dagpes  day)  M  a*  dm  warn  »  a*ida  tbe  datt? 
i— i  ain^ninwMiM»*a*a^3WU' 
‘^BCaku 

ffi  irtfi'inaraMt  —  Ctaa  ■guted  m  tyaamjma^  ate 
Cg  ia  Aa  iianaaartmal  oapo  nate.  faa  caaa  <fcrf 
fer  bao  dM  Seat*  kt  a  aaaohar  «f  «aj*.  Onarfy. 
■Ae  aafiar’a  Afca  aae  znaaor  in  •  duinccd  naa- 
.uebeotae  AebaT*tpa»aaadiaha*i»  atk adad 
.  afitjftpiaaifrj  [ffldMiat rlrta  w hrr  ‘rj-'tn 
mMb  ad  aacfc  oa  m  Am  mmmmdkj,  aafc  a* 

^  ;aaaa  ban  drfpfesaed  ta»  die  ooascsinc 
ABgpaCtfea>»T«brfaa*taiw*trinn  Thaadta 
aaapaaaMafa«fcaaacadaBi#  — aaaJ 
.  ij  mmr  rf  dl  -f— :~r  Aay iaaaaat omitamw- 
jqs  or  ha  capo  b  dta  kOk'i  lAftrr.  la  drirr- 
«a4iaa*akB»*oba7«pa7*oa»5re=eiS*^>a*- 
vxycfsil  aaaafly  taxwed  ia  aaofc. 

Staflaarp  •  Tbs  taro  fcaadaeaHtnaaiBg  *4aas 
sacdfagBsaagfaBwfchhBasa  aanaccL 


Doihrcry  gcncafry  refer*  m  d>«  changing  cf  «wo- 

cahipatEBamirfacB— dfcysadctapcd/k 

Ibytbeesdiaage 
tii  natal  Typically, 
f-srp*  far  camcfj,  tb*  cenasadfey  muu.  be  placed 


tory acothcf  Tifgi  hafcy.  and be hupecad by 
Hyawri  peaaaael,  eftet  atldh  die  hrilfcy  awa 


DUhuy  ef  da  faan- 
memaaaflyapMBBdBdbyiaodcaofimnuajM 
anfclrm.  Aftn  wcdptrflbcdctasry  mamnraaa, 
the  oca  owner  typaafly  can  aka  powcarica  <d  the 
;  «aa  dolvar  tbe  ddtary 


ferMvctylMidttteMM  aaka 
rfMa  dbanparida*  ar  breath,  ar  cm  taksdetia- 


ddabayanar 


Bona 

af  da  adut^mtaap 
ataadbMna).  Ifabu furor 
tadaktwy.  AecoamctkhcU 
aaniaarira  mi  «dhg  TV)  Wytr  tad 
le  a  aodcc  of  laau  m  aaha  ar  laks 


aiaSatkeaivIdldko 


Bayanaad 
laid  kj  tba  Badaaic. 
Tbi  driNwy  pqimi  ii  fanad  *a  i^ooMtxaot'a 

m  _  .1  --  a  -1-  . 

DMMBHmpnm 

taaryMaaah-  TWaacadkapaotfiad  iai  pm 
i  fca  ddboy  d»a  aaaal  pfcrjaical 
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jawksa,  m  paa.  Ocka  i  <Jccp  So-cHvmnney 
cpcsaca  sob  q^udaucf7  ogoti  B  one;  detea  of 
sc  'txxoomj  ofoom  so  SJ;  sod  deltas  cf  deep 
si2-«rf-d»-«3aa»jr  spoons  appcoac*  seta 
cX'iS*  a psnod  ~  A  qnd  nfccre  tho  tool 

Ado  poaboB  am  daa  bof  ndo  ad  de  nod  deka 
o  sia»  «to tMttii  ap  »  ap»n—ciy  atm 
t>c^se^^^«r9knlMuMHM*lpt-  Adeo»- 
son*  ijanedby*  1 
asr  oac&psf  a  i 
fc»7*r-s 
cats  jcaaeceblo  i 
■if  -.-■raeattip  sfmt 
aacy  t&^x  sm  i  arr  ttt  nr  17. 

D&ssssl  PoeS  -  Dfcaflac  Sod  «i  aacd  ip  aarpeoa- 
tk^M^sKa  a^baa^  b  ia  atnifar »  &oaoa  kcadaa 
o&  fcwci 
of  ■'C  or  2 

P8ffwai>fa>a  -  Moa  dUSetaanea  I 

jpsiise  sad  hrartanaaf  rlff&aanfmfca  af  tba 

>»< 


■ad  h  a  hank  dope* 

iefjHC7saa&aodi- 


'JJTf  Cargo - 

termstyrtflCMg— — B«f» 

Ce-asB^Jf  sppSaa  aa  aodo  rf  tod  aeridnd  fuel  oL 
S&scgBuaBS  “  DA.donn— d  nlpasnmariapriaa 
s3cii»otf  ba  Aifc»«7  of  goeda  of »  toagmadrr  of 
SBR2W  riaa  aoonaac  pads  sgaouc  a  Btmiea  con- 
**x  Sonedaoa  wad  •■faro  tfcc  price  <tff- 


>«fl 

snvMdidhr  boyarafac 

toflaac 

k«mtiiiita*Asdbicw 
taf  rittHtaoca,  at  1  price  dtf- 
hilssnf.iba 


I-  A  foam 
cognacs  pprUoi  fmbhfM^aaaaKfcc 
drfhpfy  of  fktfthctl  (MidWtlBtollWiwwh 
sarikyc 


1-  Tfce  price  at  trtfch  the  eaderf7«i* 

aaopdMJacMdaad.  MaaMdoaabprin. 

I-  The  cfasa  aid  geo  after  whidt 


kytocar 


bywhidhtbapie- 
Atekaon* 


11 


o  v 

a.  i  *i'  ~i-»  A  f 
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I* W  Valin  -  TSseaetkaJ  value. 

fwlttatel*  ThantaiOQa  in  dm  pfe  erring  dag  nice 
P**“  in  axh  wohnaa  cad  wfeh  mdk  aptfty  rtnt 
price  tepenaa  wo  hcUadwtofMlcagaoutaa.ro 
Aej  seen  TW  and  aha*  t  mapp  sf  priooa. 

AiiMurii-  The n^tply of crude ofi, auari] gat 
Uq^«MOurigMro«MflawTgpccantou^ 
cal  pksi  or  die  aoppiy  of  lorne  rtdLicd  fanni  V 

pTMOSL 

ftMM-  A  long  (ilnrgaadedyiagp«idoa  together 
^■kh  •  long;  (Aon)  out-ofithe-ecc?  pot  and  ■ 
abott  floeg)  on&of  tha  mniiy  caH  AH  opciooi 

flA-  Paoaailad— ryAMadhrioa  Aaariaaalaoa- 
SotyaDt  lam  tadaaoy  nh  aatacMaa  tint 
twfmween  riba  bmfcoaga  ocamBickx  an  bduatry, 
jegchrary,  pofeknJ  tad  ad—doBai  baaaa. 


Warm-  Anatriatw&idhimBtbcflfledlracdi- 

sae>7,  tori  in  ka  catimy.  Fchog  tia*,  rise  ardor 
wffl  boamocW 


fhnni-  Tfcc  uxobuec  of  the  projU-nioa  of  pans 
meed,  utrxtDr  xfen  to  pcerioaa  attain  anch  as 
piatfacaa,  pafladhin^  gold  and  «ire7. 

Santea  —  UritJryannricewhfcA  smamea  no 


ply  i§  itinian  ncri.  Oppouo  rflocEiyiMc 

Service. 


IfcM  Day  -  Tbo  fine  <hry  at  -ehioi  the 

Qwcdag  Kmd  aorifioa  Chariot  lisaben  of 
»Bn«aa»nna.  Energy  aocas^a  in  only 
ane  nodoa  day. 

•*•**  '  1)  Tbcnarin— dhgaaaa  of  sa  unhang  i 
Z)  A«aip*f  ooama  borawsca*  bc7ci««Kj  ttStt  of 
noramraili’y,  utruhy  thcaoOcrb;  amatltala 
wfB  nedied  at  km  team  nrfatera  price.  TMn 
ryye  cf  connect  ii  anatignm  ta  t  p^t  opritn. 

PmtMw-  Anrwbaagr gatnfcawhoocoaxra 
aadaai  a  buy  or  aeQ  franca  ted  cfcsaca  ta  dm 
oadlag  dag  on  the  fleer  cf  a  oaorcrjduea 


Haw  TMw  a»  taari  -  An  wriwgjyi  member 
who  caucacca  ordeals  boy  or  tell  "aeueeatad 
cjXaanafcrfcarowBauwuL 


—  At 

fMaahnrarbotfaparticatDatonaacbanwbeaer- 
er  mania  which  the  Exchange  dedaaaa  to  be  re*- 
aonabty  beymd  the  control  of  cither  party  occur  «o 
ptcnmt  ftilfillrnctt  of  the  rnraa  pf  the  contact. 
mardCaatrsot-  A aufflytaaactteama a 
buyer  and  idler,  wfaoaby  da  beyar  ia  obtigexd  w 
aba  dattrery  and  the,  aeOer  a  obfigaod  id  ptoaide 
ddfrrwyofa  find  atacaot  of  a  commodity  at  a 
padamilacd  price  aa  a  opacifed  haw  dec. 
Payment  ta  fall  la  doe  m.  the  tana  at.  or  following, 
dcfircry.  Tlriadifiaaftom  a  finnaa  contact 
where  acaktacnt  la  made  duly,  rewriting  ia  partial 
payment  over  tfaa  Ufa  efdMooauao. 
alenadaa  •  The  paeceaa  whereby  aaaaaaad 
bydwcabaaa  tom  aanatl  pi  mb  tepmmxd  jam 
(Baton  parti  or  “ftaeaona"  web  m  propane, 
buTanc,  crihanc,  ate 

•Ml*  Attaatcrion  La  which  the 


pace  at  a  ipedfied  loading  point  waliin  a  ipcci* 
find  padndt  k  h  the  mpondbUky  of  the  bnyaa  id 


MM-  Refined  petroleum  produce)  uacd  u  a  fad 
Car  home  fcaadac  and  iaduatoal  and  unity  boBeaa. 
Fuel  oJ  ia  divided  into  two  broad  eaacaptlea.  dbttt- 
laac  tiid  od,  aho  ban  aa  Ma  2  (bul.  jianil  or 
itinri  ftwifr  nil  rrriitiMi  tWrl  nil,  ihn  kponm  m 
Na  ft  haei,  or  oaaide  the  Unhod  StMca,  Juat  aa 
foci  aiL  Nn.  2  And  h  a  |ght  ail  aaed  to  booto 

U  Mupw—lwi  f>py  pj  ifl 

light  tndaaolal  apphoanona.  Na  6  oR  b  a  baary 
?acl  uaed  m  taqpe  oniminThi  lodaaofal  and  elcD- 
tric  udfiry  boQem. 

haadmwrtal  Anaiyaia  -  The  ndy  afpearimeot 
nppty  aad  demand  ham  which  Mtaencc  the 
apadfic  price  bchorto  of  conauafidea.  Sec  aim 
Tochaica)  Aaalyait. 

togMa*  fnirirhangraWo  Piaducu  which  on  be 
ndaritaaed  Sot  pwrpoaca  of  ahiptaent  or  Kongo. 

boyar  aeri  aaler,  whewiiy  tha  beryar  U  ohHgood  to 
trim  dafiaaay  and  tfce  aclcr  ia  oUigMod  to  prorata 
•  defrery  of  a  toed  tmeonz  of  a  oonaodky  *  a 
pwdeow  a  anod  pnea  at  a  apedfied  lpcaciooL 
Panacea  mnnaita  am  tndad  enduriady  aa  itgB- 
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toad  cacbaniea  sad  ms  retried  <kk y  tasscd  co 
tfcosr  currcai  vah»  in  the  naukecpJncc. 

Coanrahnhasi  Marrtu  -  An  PCM  ia 

*e  only  Indaaoy  paradpam  wfec  Retires,  hta- 
<Sa  tad  manages  cusamacif  ‘  foods,  ccaigin  psy- 
mcao  >nd  cawaabatpa  cfosges.  He  is  also  acspoo- 
AkfatcosfiaaoiaisftdbdpMxaaw 

FutSDW^quhMlMt—  Alarm  freqnsrJy  mod  with 
tn  spcariadvo  porMos  flaks  Sot  option 
an  fotnsea  cnatiiLin.  TV  flinurs  <  qi^riiemf  an 
option  poatton  ia  die  number  of  opticas  mutri- 
pitol  by  the  prcvioM  day's  risk  Saar*  ac  delta  far 
the  r;*jon  senna.  For  example,  10  deep  euc-of- 
*a  nmocy  options  with*  risk  {sewer  020  would 
hr  anrddwaJ  7  ftinm  ■  in|iilttfnt  mrfnr«  The 
dell*  or  risk  ffcsas  uaed  fix  this  pwpcoa  is  the 
suae  at  dm  and  ia  ddta-baaad  moaning  sad 
risk  vaiym  systems. 


t-  The  scEMtlrirr  of  aa  optica's  delta 
to  changes  in  dm  price  ofriicBadeityEtg  foam 


QtsxmB-  European  tfesi^nasbo  for  Nre  2  casting  o3 
udOaollVL 

fi  Uilhi*!,  a*rBSgP*nw  —  Also  known  Z3  atw 

EtscUnc,  Gasoline  wbkh  is  obtained  thjrcriy  £ra«n 
audo  ad  by  foocricoa]  dbdllsdaa.  Sbk#mud 
gasofiftn  genemfly  must  bo  anpnried  foment 
arenas  motor  ftid  spact&ntxxs. 

Gosrl  til  Canodod  —  AaortkilDbcbddbyibrD- 
toimSbsBbofltoocmidicsBctH. 


-  A  stamped  hnpaoiatott  no  iV;  auitcc 


if  a  proeixn  tnml  brer  that  Indicate*  tire  producer, 
nodal  camber,  enigbt  sod  parity  of  soead  oeMeet 
t-VitfVQ  OB  -  No.  Z  Aid  oil,  a  JJtllWc  fjoi  oil  ireed 
either  fez  domestic  hcadag  or  is  mockcsta  capaci¬ 
ty  ersrsar  re  ktiaAnefal  bunao. 


Massy  Onwfl*-  Crone ollwtth a pari¬ 
ty  sad  slow  API  party  due  to  dm  peesnooe  of  a 
aigfa  ptoradicc  of  hcary  byriaxaibce  '".actiopa. 
iifJtjy*  -  Tko  iniriaum  of  a  pourion  is  « lacuna  or 
optima  readme  dot  b  kneaded  as  a  tccipotuy 
sobsdmc:  fix  the  aak  sr  pmsbase  at  tto;  actual 


is 


cosnmodny.  The  »«loaf  fotmtaconmcoiin  antki- 
parioo  of  future  sale*  of  calk  cons  morfitira  sat  pw>- 
teodaa  sgunst  possible  price  dccfinc*.  or  the  pur, 
cfanae  of  fames  eonnafre  In  anririparino  of  ftsnre 
purchases  of  cash  oomnodltka  aa  a  proceeded 
again*  the  pcstibfliry  of  ixrenoaain*  cost*. 

Hadjar-  A  trader  who  oman  tbo  maafcat  with  the 
specific  intcotaf  pqaecttm  an  earning  nr  anrid- 
psaed  physical  mattec  exposure  from  unexpected 
or  adretac  pace  Oncraartna* 

Hadps  Ha  llo  -  1)  SUijo  of  the  value  of  futures  ooo- 
trirta  [whasad  at  acid  BMfca  nine  of  the  cash 
conanodity  being  bodged,  a  ctanputaaon  nooca- 
*uy  os  mbaamim  basis  risk.  Z)  Tbo  ratio,  deter¬ 
mined  by  an  option's  delta.  of  flmue*  ■>  options 
required  sb  CTMbtbb  a  riskloM  potitica.  Foreazm- 
pto  V  m  il/boarel  change  in  tfao  uodedying  futures 
pace  leads  to  a  |0i.gft*nal  change  in  lire  option 
prertriimi,  the  hadgn  ratio  ia  4  {font  nptiran  for 

frh  fcniiM  nTtiMij 

Mfcaadoal  Vslifty  -  The  ananaBml  standard 
deviation  of  percent  chances  in  fotures  piioea  over 
a  specific  paiod.  It  Is  an  indkadoa  of  past  aohtili- 
lytodacmaifcciylaceL 

KaahaafoUpwad-  Oaleodv or  das  spread. 

HyAooiriMM-  ^brmrfHrf wwpmA 

remiagliydniiea  sod  carbon  scans.  They  farm 
the  bask  of  all  pctuAmm  produces. 

ImaaaadtataarCnaai-  Anoaderwhaciiauafic 
fifiediaiuaKitoolyotbecanoelrAlOCcaileca 
naad  so  be  fined  In  darfr  entirety. 

km's  operaril  paioc  ro^p  of  the  ondtriyiag  coro- 
modityftituaei  baaed  on  tfeo  naukM-cnded  opdoo 

MreHaaay-  Aa  opdoo  that  can  be  naereiaod 
and  iaaaodwatly  dosed  nur  ^airsa  the  andedytnt 
madcca  for  a  cadb  credh.  TVs  opdon  i*  in-tba* 
money  if  the  underlying  fixrnaa  paica  is  shore  a 
call  opdon'e  saflen  paion,  or  befcrer  a  puz  opdon’s 
strike  price. 

Mapanisflt-  Terra  (encrally  appiier  to  a  noaa- 
buegatedofl  or  oaiaral  pa  cwpany,  usually 
■cure  in  only  one  or  m  aanu  of  the  induasy. 

Aa  indcpandcoa  maditci  boyi  petroiemn  prod- 
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u&3  fetta  cajJ^r  m  ur&pcs&Sssst  cofiaars  tod 
fiaad&i  C-'-a  cade.'  iij  m  bssd  (senvs  or  buy* 
sa&ael  jps  Sara  pasdsoota  cad  ressiii  it-  TIicsb  sss 
tljo  ladapEffldeaa  tSdci  src  ectSw  cst&uivtfy 
cfcfcar  !a  cU  c»  pa  peorJsdioa  or  wfiai^s. 
L^grasSoea-  AtasathadeactSMH  ;  degree  L 
od  »  ta&Mi  one  a  oetajasr  prruipasa  in 
all  pted  c I  tba  p-Mslscjn  fodesay. 
EaliSf'.gUBtSa  Sffirwto  -  IMityaarrioBwbka 
sod  pencaa  baacniaaca  Qaatomsada 
ggesasHfiy  k  pstito-kssd  periods,  In  Oder  to  meet 
sfc.-j  deexad  by  Cam  anrrka  outnoun.  Interna;-.  - 
Sjiarer'.  itx  cettuBca  aamlly  pay  a  knmr  rate 
daaa  fcj  seatfca  cmgaecn.  Opposite  of  Finn 
Sanies. 

L.  isteds  VsSaa -  Tfca asaezss  bfwtocb  so optk.v 
U  la-aba-aasoy.  An  c?aen  whfcb  ■  not  fa>  tbc 
ascasy  isa  no  biz'^zna  Take.  Per  qdh,  tartaric 
o’i'no  xpsia  tfeo  djfSnwncn  boresaa  the  vmSaly- 
feg  &omsi  price  sal  the  optical  mile  price. 

Par  pcr.v.  Vars-ic  viks  c^edi  tl»  cpdea’i  Mail . 
jirks  saa  djo  trx'criyiag  fistufia  (doc.  iMriaiic 
vi.'ac  i>  sercr  to  Jiaa  aeact 
S£ -JMfeafiEBI  Bristol  -  A  Son  coas£ol  inaoEciu;.  £ 
csl  ia  accenting  cote*  tar  dsa  potiiMi  or  ulo  c£ 
cjsyoaauodtay  tor  fimae  rieifoety. 
ti-'^srasd  Sparta#  -  Afinas  saris k  arid  to b>: 
taiutad  (An  dkoaicaoaaaiaotaJii  am  leBbj 
^  %  dla  vuct  to  aeatriry  eoacaet  ccccii;  also 
kaowa  u  fcwftwarifeafcn. 

isrifi ss£a&»  Sajspfip  -  Ucccuot»d«aodeacifac«a- 
sridiry  5a  riae  Mail  efafotearitw.  nanj-fagsi  .i 
csd  ^duooo'wtsdstsoir*  to  kJanri&d  ncca- 
SLixto  tmn'-fe  rrarargre&l  c4xnr--;la  b® 

tltsacwksSy  arsukUs  to  the  cftr-ica 
SL-iJsStteffiato-  Aakioassycses&icf 
pccpa&s  idd  ia  uicAirsjEtnd  tamcca  or  ateetgi*-. 


‘wvC  Iftssd  ~  SCsaaasxyyw!  Uj$*-£jcaa&ry  fewseaE. 
prs&Kt  sand  pasasdly  is  feel  fcr  cosnrotrsfcl 


■l^JSSt “  AsakSsSocan.  AjjsssiLsa joiAaa, fct 


i'casfl  so  emS  tteiMwan  or  ODaRcBjen. 


1 

3 


i 

j 


Prion - 


'fh«  actual  Mwad  as  si  oil 


maicfiiMir.taidoxiMDaDcowxaUam&aiupro- 
thsaioD  or  peoeboao  to  dsn  rniunry. 


Lad  Tnutea  Day  -  The  ftaal  tudicj  dr;  far  a  por- 
txtiW  driricry  sondi  Amnct  onataa  or  cfjaoa 
oonancL  Any  Ann  cooana*  left  open  frUonring 
ds  temioc  mat  bn  seeded  by  ddhny. 


lifting  -  Kc£er*naakeaMdbnaabni£a(cu> 
point. 


EJgMOiiria-  Cruda oil wi& •  hm tpmafic gpnitf 
red  high  APf  gtrrirj  dun  la  tls  pawanos  of »  high 
propontoo  olSgfac  hydrowboa  farriatii. 

U^rt  Mi  -  TbemcicBTaiadlepnxhiaialpaiioiB- 
ucb  itllnlnf.  rack  m  borne,  ptupaoc,  ethane. 

UmK  -  *ft»nhnndriyallBwHMaaat« 
ttaunn  price  may  idrarmi  ar  dnriino  in  any  ono 
(kr'atnAaKaarioL 

LMiOmt-  A  coariatmt  order  fct  in  option  or 
finm  trade  ppcdfjrfasa  cenak  aakunB  (or 
miaimusn}  price,  beyond  vUcfatbe  otda  (bay  or 
ted)  b  not »  he  aoemsd. 

IfalusM  Watirwl  Qm (UNO-  Natunl pa 
wbfah  W  bean  anda  Kqaid  fcy  miarine  iu  i»«k- 
pctmuc  P  moouq  258*  Prinmbrir  «t  otminplmic 
pm— un.  laroioack  U600algminT^nr&nn. 

I^mIM  PMrateuH  Qm  BMI  —  Pnpw. 
lioonri.  or  propaaobmaac  orimnea  dotted  firun 
cradBeilKfininf  sn— IpnKaono— ticat.  For 
OBB—a km corf — ^l—riiw.  tfaaae  toast  nae  Uq- 

UqriMiga-  Tbedonof ontoftaoBa  —d 

oprirt^r  ptttdootm 

?  IpMly-  Amarketia—d  lobe  ^laquirT  wbca 
K  bo  a  bask  Icrd  of  cadiagactMty  and  open 
iliKMl 


1  |p7  ptniOy  tn  tr«lddrA 

A  jMudBry. 

LrikHlIWat-  Aim rfcnttrl— a  pries  have 
roadbed  dwii  4&j  tndh|  Baric  sad  cntioi  can 
ocly  be  contacted  at  that  post  or  pries  wtaab  mm 
daaer  to  tbe  pnrioa  KOkmen  pdoc. 
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t-iSS  -  1)  The  nutr  poj&loa  Ci  4  fiitafCJ  g-.-Ma 
bt-'/cr  iftcse  pcxhtx  r+J2ft?**  h on  co  ».-■-■ -y* 
diU-rexy  nalssa  be  Equates*  bii  oceznct  v;ah  sa 
offijettsaj  tec.  2)  On:  wbo  has  bought  t  undoes 
ccsaact  co  ronhfch  t  naskc t  peakien.  3)  La  die 
epdee*  taadat,  pysfciaa  cf  die  buyer  of  a  cs3  a- 
per  eptteieraMiatt.  Opposite  efSben. 
i  ia®  lidafe*-  PaatesccffboseaegiBceth.' 
brasn  anritnt  pbaa  pucbqc  or  feed  pdec—f- 
wisJ  tee  of a  cob  amuxSty  m  protect  t&Jx&i 

L-jasg  tJs®  8mSb  -  Apaaaaoriicathtttu>&£Qgbc 
die  spot  COOCJ«&7  tad  hedged  iniiasak  of 
fesoo  it  ted  lobe  long  tbs  bate 
ls4  —  Aay  ddSchc  qauuiey  of  s  fatara*  ranacctSiy  rf 
oeefesa  grate;  tteooarted  ate  of  aadfcg. 


fAortert  Mater-  As kT-icpc^-oii tadcr or ooefing 
firm  which  it  pepual  e  buy  —d  —B  fttmeo  or 
opdoas  canaeat  is  t  dtegnoted  marten.  Market 
ratten  preside  »  era  nded  (bid  end  tep  mifat 

tad  grater  Eqak&ey. 

Market  Order  -  AaadertobefSodimamfieteiy 
or  che  aonanz  oanfaet  prierx 

Mwk— 1*1 1—  BurnUkll  -  Aoomaaoduy 
dcfaio^B^  mttdudmod  omhqihci  1  *—**!■  fry  fcjc- 
omdoe*  ta  teams  prices  daring  say  one  osdmg 

Kef-  Tboaaoed  cubic  feet. 

SShfele  DMtei  -  Hydroauhone  riot  *mia  rite 
ttxtHed  twiddle  boiling  nag**1  of  rihciyiM- 
teioa.  Energies  we  hearing  oil.  ificod  toed.  ted 
hettsaoe. 


■  S3* e§t»—  Atesabaatdly^’iiaStedeaDtu.juaa- 
cteai  cril  asEgaaka  which  by  *toae  of  fee,  :3D,  or 
deexa  of  hueggriea.  me  saneg  the  pnsecV.xm 
temps rite  m  tte  inonrnaricari  perteegre  faefeay. 

Llarjas  -  The  umsuct  ai  axxxrf  or  ndhrrml  <k-p-jtk- 
ad  by  tceMDonvttte  boater,  cr  deputed  by  t 
besiar  with  t  Osarisg  Member,  or  by  i  Cksriqg 
.'Aeafaer  web  tbe  Cteriaghsoss,  tor  the  jrarjeso  of 
tezriogrte  taster  eraeariagteaseqptiBC 
sftrsoo  price  rxxanem  ea  open  team  as:  :^aca. 
i"bo  catcgte  E  act  psaki  psymmr  co  o  peg,:  ms.  1) 
bead  Maps  a  da;  namnnso  depete  perccaaaa 
axpaod  by  the  irate  whoa  »  team*  podrfca  a 
epeaed.  2)  Uirriiwmeecc  Me^a  it  ■  esa  whhb 
msec  be  taslnteuad  ae  dopaab  at  oil  dneo.  2f  the 
cciitey  te  •  euasnica*  eooeeax  Aape  er  ucdoe, 
teMbBtetfad«aw)diaBorac3, 

jjfrg  SL’i'i&j'r  tmaf  mmb  *■  — cmA  ta  hmut.  dzs 

asueatast'  atpuiry.  Itegjas  sen  set  by  dm  Ezs  jamgc 
Icssd  co  bo  eteyri*  of  pete  risk  wteabty  in  lie 
aodoat  oc  tie  time.  Sen  Variant  Uopn. 

Al£jg&3  CaM  -  A  Annate fesridjanaai angL 
texk«benlbDBa|aiaaoiao*ecd*one«9  3Uxi- 
er*»  rcakkaa  u  If  taught  n^rimanm  are 
luaeesed.  Buyan  of  qptkco  ora  act  oobjou  u> 
.saajte  ctOa. 

iZzslag.  Came&ati  -  latedBaaloaotyii^asaaU 
rew-ad  ia  prixa  &&0eifi{  t  sSgtdfiuoa  eea.  lag 
period. 


I-  Iduurausa voitby 
arbicb  a  bate*  price  or  on  option  pnaotea  can 
Oaaate  per  node. 


mmtv-  fw  mfllnB  lUtUi  tfcduwai  tpyn 

ddadWm.  Appwain— dy  mud  » t  daaaand 
cabk  fact  (McO  «f  eaoaol  pa. 


MotBmMh-  Acagflaabtunsfnbmly 

roiaeflo  bydrocaiben^  witb  oc  wfcfaour  ooaoJl  qu«a- 
litiia  of  oddUI*eo,  Chot  Nue  boun  blcpdrd  tt>  term. 
a  bod  taitablB  fcr  eoe  ia  opodk.-ipaidaa  ca^beo. 


Mated-  Rafeacd khtkouag oil. ataoBy ccoCtia- 
iac  oddtem.  need  ia  kaoMaJ  ooadaoden 
caftan. 


N— 


-  Aloogid>on}inaducpaoitianoteo 
oritboat  fatofaj  oa  efiocoias  Mast  (loaf)  pooidoa 
A  aador  arbo  Canon  aae  aide  of  t  opcead  U  mU 
»  be  aaked  andl  he  caecm  dw  edbear  aide. 


N*hM-  A  Toteio,  oedorteo  product  of  pctrolran 
(Soddotion.  Lhod  prknodly  ao  o  peiei  atront,  dcac- 
mgfliiki.oadbirtabeoeb  iaeoaJooopooduetioQ. 
NajrfMhMM-  Qoecf d>ed»roabao»obydroc«ibon 
ehadfieodoni  ftuad  oaoaaUy  ia  anode  ofl. 
NopbtteeraacwidefyBondoopeoodtwafcol 


Wtfnool  Mmo  teooitlioB  -  Tbdeoooorii- 
doa  wiacb  pteoailpaa  ndco  cf  amrincx  oad  medi~ 
oeeo  dapotee  benroee  eaaoumo  tod  breten. 


1st 
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.  ...-iJ  Cr„j  -  A  pescaJfy  occurring  trix-Uifo  of 
lij-iroctAan  end  i*y-,~tjyi:lrocsut]cn  pain  found  fo. 
praam  tuc&  faruadon*  Is  fxindpel  cacepooect  L 

Rfclsral  Ban  Oepdia  ^ESJ  -  A  jpearaJ  ttra  for 
<11  liquid  f-roduca  eer*med  freon  nasal  po  k.  s 
(wicwlog  plisi.  I'JGln  tadodo  ptofune, 

!«jt  v«,  clbsMv  nod  mmol  pae&no 

Pililla* B&4-  Lsduaery  term  peJcatag  0>  dbe  net  PO0 
ever  cJ  prvxlnco  ofltwl  on  t  dnilrored  or  OF  btal 
k  Lj  riodved  by  nixcaalag  nil  catn  vt  atJpeo&u 
&oca  rise  katlcd  price. 

SSfrl  FtesSftt-a  -  'ET  j  rfififcccace  tenreen  tn  lodlrkl 
ual  cjt  fora’r  cfxm  kog  cocanca  rod  of*®  ibort 
oactsBtxi  In  any  ooo  awBMxScy. 

tv.:  . -iwd  Spread-  Another caaxo ftr a defca neurov; 
gsmii  %wal»Bq>twb»lmwl,ida»tk) 

vjtil  ruunbee  cHee^, untnm **d  (ho  tool  natm- 
bao  of  short  oodcocoa  of  tie  n-.T:  type  ua  tppaori- 
avaxlycqsnL 

K^.Wk-alCVlaa-  TVs dodtwdpcfco ft* a  fates* 
mcaati  temedoKS  o*cd  In  place  «f  a  ctoafaf  pdcc 
»ban  so  mourn  amiss*  boa  atom  plaoo  far  dm  pc - 
tkfitMi  doSsery  nanli;  aeat&y  taatonypoftfoc 
Wd  tend  wfaod  prtcoe. 

!S£e  i-MKraecCaAad  ©RO  -  Natural  pa  la  •  reterroi. 
vrkh  h  cofrrthu  no  n  Tide  c*L 

rtviOTK  accomt  -  fmaatiwocas^-iiM 

IxfiBohc  da»  uei  joarih  trioot  network  for 
Usklsaji,  efiodn*  end  Hading  oeetaia  axacBodrly 
fcexia  a^d  cfeftx*  ccacmca  ottaad  by  (he  Nr& 
York  Mravmtflc  2jct*a*o  foe  omen!*!*  Utt-Bst 
NTtlK  poovkk*  tVe  «o  wbV  the  aqatpoms. 
wsftwwe  end  tcrrioc*.  NXKM  atandi  lot 
Amoricta  Ootapwrariaed  Oantatodloy  Bwfcaogs 
Bpoaaa  tad  Qaedaei. 

Ci^acwaa  fttmtfr  -  A  ntiutn  of  dm  wamaao  r 
ofosaotf  o  to  pca-ltjatan  at  knock  oken  boused  b 
an  laactneJ  coatamfoe  CB&3C. 

€K.\w-  A  cveieo  to  **0 1  team  ex  epic*  com*.. 

*  « ipcvikd  price.  Oppoefao  cf  tid. 

Off  ant-  A  tiMweerion  which  liqddmt  c«  dwa  i»v- 
«i  r>;«c  cmn»  poairicn.  la  tpnstd  poeki  XU,  o_. 
wki  effaa  Um  n that  okWxit  tqgklerla^  tfac 


cadre  peawiau  Dtdi  h  ndmxd  arbaa  aaaddadt- 
mtLiacbrt 


arkich  rnmirrlai  rfrereofoepponnaj 

m  flHtbvr  iSmbi 

tad  tbehkadryofthatarftnitidapuiaan  boot 


Oat  Cawob  the  Otkmr  -  TWeadanntnaoad 
ibalwtww;r,  cwfccr  af  whkA  way  bo  Cflad.  If 
wxi  nnV*  f]tto(^dKo(kybcaddMd  so  fee 


ud  or  cadty  it  abipaad  to  Am  Kacbtap  baammti 
tbc:  lodMdiMl  w  cadry  fea  ant  yat  mads  t*  a£k>> 
doe  ala  or  pnheaa,  aa  aoaol  oaeaMct  doBtery,  ee, 
bi  At  oaaa  of  apdatt,  ontobad  dis  opdoo. 
m  CVrtai  -  AtaadaiaadardHtligaedaiMi 


MOMtery-  AtsctlndofpaASoaaodaafar 
saakfaifTabd  bkb  and  often  fbrmaaca  ia  ibe 
Cotdks  yaot  of  dcip  of  cooaaaodky  ctcbeype 
aabfhita-  IViyilinfaailitalliaiMna- 
EHdlty  dni  it  fcaaonad  by  tauiloi  thcMtb  open 
ooacry  darlax  tba  ofcalof  (toft  of  tracSac  ca  a 


Ita  -  A  rnnntt  wblcb  gtaea  Ac  bokbe  riba 
botaot  AanMiprioa.aBpinr\air  artotBddw 
ieidait|itafti<Mt«Doaaactatatp<oM8d  pdcc 
widbia  t  ■pacWadpododed’et—ia  ■■toip  fct  t 
tie  oawa ptattat nayaacac.  TVai.ua at etalan 


tkaajoUicntkM. 

«tan*»-  TaaMdtl 


adAnd^aa 


•ns  ebUptkaoL  Aba  Inomattely  Ma«hL 
MMdttaMf-  Aanpdat wVkb btaao 

pdaa  k  tbots  Aa  oaakat  pdta  oddta  aadadybt 
faetra.  Fbt  putt,  at  epdot  «teaa«OMtbt  pdoa  la 
bafctaiVt  tot a  pska. 


pdoc  haa  riean  ajoracpfyaad  taa  Vm  ia  rcbexes 
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ChmtokB  -  A  tcdrakal  cpiaicii  lisa  Use  o»fcc« 

tu$  ckxiiftcd  too  Beet*’  ’  *ad  *00  hot  tu  vci*- 
t*»"  eo  uadeUyuig  fonsUax; .at  facna 

OvnwKl  —  Tho  rnkbjj  of  me.  30  opduas  dmn  oss 
expeas  n>  hrve  curuisoi  G  ;J  opttoc*  m  era* 
wikxa  bccsaac  d»  woo*  cc  Cba  Karin!  fbg 

orciWund  Pm  apeknj  1*0  cvsmkm  betat 
Use  lusdcrtyte*  l*  eoMfcJcrcd  caicrahxd. 

AD  {or  f “AOO)  •«  Pct»ku~j  AdniiiamctHo  far 
Defense  EHkHcc.  The  Uaksd  Skates  is  drrkfcd 
Uun  five  (lie toe!  mtukethag  r:*io«*  la  which  prices 
niaJtt  differ  dm  to  wAanca  in  Use  Mppty  or 
demand. 

irtzrar  Eterote  -  A  tom  raid  us  deem  trade  » 
ccaffry-tict!  oil  (fcntfe*.  fa-.rards,  rwipo,  me.) 
mutual  otJcfa  pro  a  bscycr  c:  Keller  rise  rijta  to  a 
ccrisia  quantify  end  tjmliry  cf  reads  cj)  at  reflaod 
produces  a  a  f»Ecex  dose,  bn:  oa.  to  toy  specific 
pfetcfcdtoc. 

Par  jw  I2&a£«  flmaJri  -  Use  6>-ato  or  paries  tptti- 
fieri  tos  {Im  flow  i  onoirrct  foe  d^ftrexy .  A 
coaam*  sucy  pennk  onbrttoami  tig  sad  dcrla- 
ttoa*  ton  tho  p*r  gndo  wttfoa  tr,  specified  pre- 
tauxons  or  diaxmam. 

P(BirWCfesOsri«»ll-  An  lecrmrcijm  rferentorf 

(krived  tom  pstrokmo,  IryGixsrticc  liquids,  or 
rutturi  tm.  saoh  «s  crirfiaoc,  pMipytocsc.  hsnunso. 
mlpcsso,  rad  ayrfarm. 

A  gmrstn  wane  for  byslswbsaa, 
tortnrfing  erode  o3.  nssanl  ga  Lkprids,  ndfamd. 

■ad  pwslutt  stahwha, 

i>!tej  BOak-  The  rick  to  1  cade?  :t!jo  haa  said  «x> 

opdac  (bet,  is  crpirarinn.  bo  i  ttribc  prioo  Ukori- 
cai  10,  or  pinred  to,  ibo  taded/tof  forma  price 
r_i  tlis  case,  iho  txador  rifl  act  kcoosr  wiedsm  tos 
«UH  bsrnryrirsr!  tn  sswnrsn  rscyricra  otrHtpsiusis. 

RjJoEa®  -  A  dsxoBfh  o4>_’i  oil  or  mrral  gm  hi 
puasped  bearoen  two  polcit.  skier  of&boee  or 
OUkOtti 

tf-ift  or  B&tg  —  ITUs  place  uu  da.  Cjoe  of  m  asrhra^n 
sriwao  •  oeossaodlty  ftmn  w  epetoas  concent  is 
traded  by  opcaawtar. 

Ptosiidl  «r  Tlsk  -  TVs  smllsst  .  waccmiy  call  c/ 
tJamtigo  ta  •  ftsasrea  pi  toe  cs  cm  optha  prrmlunL 


-  TkaaMdrfxalsdirTsafjtwm 
ekba  long  or  rkaa.  to  «  psofcatr  anriftyrig 
cotnmndky. 

-  For«ria^M«esdhser&QB.!Sse 


vidl  dsa  ■ 

I  Kiln  -  Tkr  pdon  nao  safimra  «*B  pay  &sr 
crude  oft  ersssto  Afl  prriry  iscra  •  | 

Odd  ori 

daa  Use  Msprfirm  «t  rriricb  msk  Won 

1-  1)^ TVs  pries  or  oMofmopttoa  detet- 
ariesad  tmpttMsdy  by  tojeosnsli 


2)  Ab 


>  The  1 


idoriktptos 


-  teobcfmdtdasdtod 

l~r  ji~tt  ti  *lin  rtry  — 1 - — Ll 

dpi  ptwt<datyisBBtyiytfaii>tiibtoot  asl 

WTV  evnhuli  tkmt  rmn  mn  m  huf  tB  MB  togt 


piflpHII^  ldMl}i 

Ptmpt  imri-  PndMabUtrilMNsi 

Wfui  wiuiag  wqgju  aw  fa  aw  071 


f>4  rtoasge.  PwynB  i»  pd*mt4j  mml  fcr  wani 

bmdac  and  comdaf  m4  m  «  fed  an  to  aeai  tot 


■orrtoad  by  wwol  pi  miw  ltd  >  a  ppmtrftims. 
cal  load  Mock. 


Hm*  Owe-  Am  tom. at  ■—  haky  «afc,  Fat 
cnayk.  wkon  qpa  (ipjia  ymp  enA  ctl  ar 
rftwd  pcodaca  ftm  to  ante  «r  amibriflac  tera 
ttos  adalM  or  MHage  Hak.  af  dM  saeaWa* 


AriOpdM-  A»  aprira  wtos6 yam  ska  Wye; ar 
hnUae,  tfce  bm  mm  rim  •kicicto^  to  asS  a 


z» 


m 


r 
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fLaorca  oorurac* se  a  i^wclfic  pjlco  wit.-.  J  a  spciiGc 

period  of  rime  la  eechaage  to  a  cmc-tLse  [retai¬ 
lin'  [nyraj-w.  It  oUtgprra  tt»c  relict,  or  '.rricct,  of 

die  cp-io-i  t)  buy  (bo  .Jndjtylnf  AjCiC  I  renmn 
u  the  d.-jemaod  prior,  rbockl  an  cptka  be  exer- 
cktod  at  t.Vj  price.  See  Gall  Option. 

^  VLsstc  Pttoa  “  Price  charged  by  a  asp;- .un  to  a 
caWctEtar  t!u*  btryi  oenepart  out*.  fcur.  n.  e  rtaI- 
oat,  oa  na  PCS  beria. 

E5»9y«*  Aa*dra»iasptbeaaor«3rs«nt£:.  :.:-Mlajji 
dedino  k  a  tnorhcc. 

Rta3»  -  Tim  Muacoat  between  tba  b%pc«  «cd 
bwc«  jclcta  recorded daring  a  gtrea  lading 
perbi 

Rl,;.5o  %-tiBotI  -  Any  eprowl  wfeuu  tbu  cucabnr  of 
licg  arsCxi  (Mnen  eod  tfac  anmbra  of  abet* 
osoriua  ccooaa)  se»  oixupud. 

b*Ch’w*kf>t3tott*t8wr -  Acucprtzytfiic..^:;  taa 
whcbaalar  of  paanlinai,  hearing  oil  cr  crisar  prori- 
uca  wfaki;  eperacs  kr  arm  rafhuay.  ersy  aha 
toskU  end  fcry  oddldaaal  aoppSea  a  wsygiamat 
5a  ensm  o-Jldast  ouipuL 

tiCIwwv-  Aii!*ci«eed»scpaiBsed»c|.ailea»co»a- 
poattt*  fxzsm  in  crude  oil  t»4  ooanvji  them  lots 
cn&acc  ptwlua*  at  fcwtocii  feroci/.r  xsxatxy 
tiling  praoMstor. 

ILCnTRlfcig  nww  -  The  am  of  fere.  sad  ce»- 
1  fn»  w  efist  rite  rccvrccjcsacM  rif  re  ::iL»  iryirs- 
c*ferai  cia'-oai’ci  tririicut  tfcettej  tferL-  coeopaa- 
ti»n  tppExitfAy,  fat  cscufSa,  tba  eas.-mtoa  ef 
ka»-oarar«  naphtha*  or  graoSaat  leas  U^h-eetmo 
nKnsbur  product*. 

C^'-srctiA&a  RasftAaas--*  Haainaabaxel'beaaea 
oJsrnroB,  s»  deoccmkscd  by  da*  EodatiiSB  or  ibe 
CVT’C.  aboae  rrhfcfr  a  ooaganaf  aucat  bo  jdsasiliod 
riaSy  eo  cfco  Sachas©#  cad  to  dry  CTTC  wfch 
(C0od  to  tbs  eon  cf  fab  poakkaa  by  eccosedscy,  by 
dclray  eaoGrii  and  by  putpcoo  cf  the  trading. 

Ss.-iitwsflRwJOB-  Hoary  foci  ot  prouacod  fcoci 
dao  unkhto  la  dbo  ftacdaaal  itWObriso  ptoonar 
ajfcct  tP.io  Cram  tk  (SxiBed  hokm 

1  is r&tam**  -  Opp ottos  dBapfoa. 

Hii '  itog  OrvSf jp  -  Aa  rain  aaa;  £roea  d. .  .ua>b..<. 
tn  ba  Curaitsii 


Astonw  —  A  *f***»!  fjotaa  taafia(  fnay 

di—  ijnratoVif  tWabHefaea— d>«#a— *8a 

bus  aaoebas  fvazm  anrik  «4flb  ■afcariaiaf  ctoa 


tina.  Tba  rid6  eta  lake  place  to  ahtoer  dc  hug  ar 

tbon  ttzaritSc  nooeb. 

RMMHiUrto  A cpLvtkj tf a ooaoMriky cqnal ka 
oncaadlry,  at  iHaringniitoril  ftoaa  a  yafa  toe.  artica 

Itomtoni  -  TkoctialwcflcAiptatow 
aad  tak  of  a  camaoriky  ftrtaaca  oorcaact. 


-  Ai 

<rrrtoia0!  wbo  bayi  lal  tafia  ngwfly.  r 
pr  jea  ra  btaaa,  Wda>  ;  I 
-toxf  rinw  4urk*c  a  tetriaa.  Ty^kaBy  a 

audpar  will  romd  ready  »  >*y  at  a  fcacriaa  bttow 
the  Un  irtaittri  i  ri  price  co4  aa  adl  an  feacriaa 
abrro,  tbrr.  craari^  arnrirat  li^iridlty. 


SaBaPaMMat-  AonbUaoof  tWaaaribaaia 
wMch  *tao  la  a  icwrity  e#  gaoM  avritobia  md 
ba»M  Lxikn  caa  obtain  bataar  caeriWaoa  of  ah 
«w  Saa  BayaAMalat 


H«40« 

9wW  Imholta  -  Opricaa  on  tfasaaaie  safety 
lag  fuauttacwarrartwbicfc  capita  ia  axjactW 
aae  raraetb.  NYMS3C  ftoeLoaua  oprioM  bare  rettol 


-  AfiapdoaMafdKi 
aaaoat  atrike  price. 


ptioaao  Vaaaadby  itoaCtcariagboaaala  Ana»- 
■aafatg  aat  peaa  or  tawA  otaqjft  majaaaw» 
a^tb.MnriaySprkaMto.TWtaa'W^ 
—aa  priaa*  to  a  tarn  aaad  aa  m  appaaatoaawa 
a^stnitam  w>  «ha  aana  "daalag  yrica."  T»a  ctoaa 
ia  ftNuana  oadbg  actea  aa  a  briaf  fkitd  m  tba  and 
of  Aa  Ary,  dad^f  wMdt  MtaacdtH  tojaaetty 
o\g  ptoca  q^itAly  trad  at  a  aap  of  priooa  lama 
dJuefy  bdbre  Ac  ML  Tbercfbac,  Atm  fto^aeatt' 


Sii 
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1  y  U  do  oa c  dosing  pace,  bet  t  aa&z  ti  p,  kxa. 

'rkc  t  ‘  niaacn*  price  It  iho  ctaing  ptk»  if  tbeao  U 
only  oriC  dosing  price.  When  them  b  a  doeri# 
wojpc.  It  t»  derived  by  caicniatlag  the  »'t%Uod 
r :«Ttogo  of  prism  during  the  period. 

.'.3ft-  f )  Tba  acexfcxx.  paatian  of  a  fioaca  coceraa 
srilor  cibcso  mia  abSffta  him  to  ddber  Ac  coo 
tauSk  y  oaks  be  lkjoldacca  hit  cetc.'-kj  by  u  off- 
eerJee poahetc.  2)  Adder  where  net poriboc  is 
the  (henae  aaadict  «bowi  an  narem  of  opoc  tales 
avrt  nncj3  purchases.  i)  'The  hdric;  ci  a short 
perinea.  4)  In  tito  cpricuj  omito.  Che  poaatioo  &f 
die  teUcx  of  a  cs*  or  « jpm  option.  The  abort  in  ihn 
oprioc-J  rauket  is  cittjgnd  to  taka  a  fcwreo  poririnc 
if  bo  b  cEsifDcri  fee  cnetdsc.  Oppcchs  of  Lang. 

!.  Aatt  CefSaa  “  flefiinga  eooaac*  wuh  iho  kirn  of 
dclbtriag  of  of  buying  to  offset  k  «t  a  farer  title. 

(  'iOFt  tho  Baste  -  The  puxcbaaa  of  C-airso  at  • 
hedge  lotion  t  mssurutiisoct  Bo  aril  in  the  ctah  of 
spot  matfcctm.  See  Hedging. 

'-■.aw  cr&ntctCnnli-  Indurery  teas*  which 
dcaoesj  the  solarise  degree  of  a  glvca  erode  oC1* 
eutfar  content  Seur  crude  refer*  to  chore  erodes 
with  s  cixc^mstircij  ligb  tcJftxoor.ert,  OJdt  by 
udgtt  and  aborts  asxoot  refoa  W  these  erodes 
wirii  csffor  ooataat  of  hat  than  CLSg  . 

SXsaarQara-  Nienti!  jbo  foand  with  a  a.:5jeIoariy 
high  tjuspdty  of  mrifut  to  require  ptrlfflo*  prior  to 
i&^KEcatcrute. 

t l)Ooot3at*tc«Mi5i.odacdbyAe 
Exchange.  Z)  Term  odcxriag  to  rite  rrcporric*  ct « 
givoo  erode  oil  or  idL-ed  pecrotews  swodure, 
which  tie  "tpodfiaT  time  tfeoy  often  vary  mri&dt/ 
even  iridiia  the  atme  godc  of  peod  t.  Id  the  nor¬ 
mal  pwcas  of  negptiarino.  teller  aril!  gatjaate* 
baycr  that  the  product  nr  erode  to  he  aakJ  will 
inert  certain  cponcffcd  limn*.  Gcoc  liy,  the  major 
propcniwofofl  that  tat  guataatcori  etc  API  gravi¬ 
ty;  inrifut;  pour  pcim;  viaoootty,  tad  E34!W. 

K.  ceffSa  Cmtiy  -  Tha  urioof  the  density  of  a 
mhareaoa  at  ttf  F.  to  the  denary  of  CTSet  at  the 
atm*  temjwcafnro. 

CpsoUtarCdO  PosItSoes  IkmfA  -  The  onhamn 
pcoklcfi,  ckhcf  act  long  or  3Kl  ahon,  m  aac  ccc»- 
raodky  ftunsa  csr  opdao,  or  to  all  fennel  or 
cpikac  of  coe  cctmncrixj  ct*ni>ixri  ^hidb  «wj 


to  heJJ  ea  cxxrroUcri  by  ca  eadry  aridme  a  ked^r 
osetaprioa  ai  prescribed  by  ta  caAaoec  at  the 

CPTC. 

riiiimriatnr  A  ttaJer  who  bapaa  to  paoric  fcas  duo 
specific  (firetrieeai  price  oaaec  of  a  fjnina  sr 
opebo  coma n,  or  emmmaStj. 

Spot-  Term whkh deadbea oeatia «paa aoaAa* 
cue  trtaaaoisa,  when  a  eocNtas Ary  it  fveteed 
"on  dm  apat'  at  camoR  tawriM  tacca.  Spoaoana- 
trriuoa  are  iaooonaacao  eona  aaka,  which  aperif) 

•  ready  supply  of  prafexx  o*«r  a  period  a#  dm*. 
•fMrt  Marrlti  -  Tho  focorea  cnoaacx  dkooat  to  oaao 
tky.  The  ocoby  do&rery  aaodL 
CprMd  OhttHTMj  -  The  aictJpBcw  pwtfit  cf 

one  fitnarct  raonaa  aod  atk  of  a  fiaaaao  conaaez 
fee  a  cfiflecttot  moade  diBcacaa  1 1  ■  an  firy  or  dit- 
fateac  yado  of  iho  aaoao  uKwanCfiry. 
tpraad lOpdam) -  Ttepadaatadaiatfiso 
opriOM  lofcfch  sory  ta  tamo  cf  typo  (eai  or  ycai. 
strike  priexa,  cxpkxrica  ireca,  or  both.  Moydao 
refer  ao  aa  opriov  ocauaa  ptschaK  (aak}  and  Ac 
riznskxacoot  aak  (parckaac)  of  a  fiaarea  caocaact 
fanfaoaaaao  aadariyiag  commodity. 
ItaakTfftlirtlwial-  Aubnuaaa- 
dmc  in  whbh  tbs  f  an  >  taa  of  o  naarna-f  aaifban 
Immcdfcm  and  foflprp»oac  by  An  baryta  »Ao 
adkr.Io  stock  type  acadaxcac  (be  tend  caA 
profit  ockaa  fears  oaradc  boot  acaiiacd  ad  chc 
poauioa  u  liquxkacd.  NTMXXcacixyaadpte- 
imjm  apboa*  ban  lias  type  of  toniacrct  pwv 
dorn,  whack  diflfaa  fttaa  «fc«  U  die  Bccxiea  aaarka 
when  grim  and  risen*  so  tsattaad  an  a  tkdty  broke. 
Stop LMlQntor-  Anoaefcr dare ^ea faao fcacc aa 
aooo  aa  dxae  la  a  Bade  at  the  apedBod  arop  pdbe. 
The  or  Ax  Vntctw,  can  omty  be  fifiod  at  Aa  fcmi 
price  or  beam.  The  ocp  price  aaddtc  leak  jakx 
ora  ho  riao  aaano  or  dribtcaa.  The  stop  prim  h  Ac 
price  level  apedfiad  in  tho  codec, 
ffffp  I  mm  -  A  tearing  orOordcaifsaxri  S3  deacouc  > 

toriag  peakkat  whrai  the  price  soodtao  a  kraal 
apodded  k>  thcocdochboc— ao«a«  dto  aoar 
koc  acrid  etna  dto  "aaopf*  price  kinaacried. 
[odminalB  ak»  ueo  aenpa  ao  oacn  the  taories 
when  the  prion  apadkaa  a  qpaeiftod  kneL 
ftlwridto  (ytturi-  Also lnow»«aipowL the 
pwchaac  csfoac  fttnoca  eaetadi  oprinc  the  cab  ot 
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lool liar  f utisca  coaaiir  of  ti*a  choc  curs,  ..rati xjr.  A 
imsklio  tads  it  tomJ  cu  a  price  isdutoaiup 
botwoen  tbc  two  fuemiti. 

Sir  asAEn  EOpdiawsi  -  Tbopoadnaccgseioef  borli 
a  put  nod  a  call  hovioj  tbc  aaaae  aafie  price  and 
csploito  dace.  TSsc  boycr  of  a  mtiA£c  bcaefiti 
(Ymn  incraaod  Tutadlity,  tod  the  adkt  bsnefita 
fiwn  doesataed  voSttiSry. 

An  option  pcsewn  ococitring;  o*  the  pur- 
chaao  or  esio  of  put  and  call  aptioeo  hncirg;  d* 
tame  capiaricat  but  diHercm  ccr**  pefom. 

KC.  .is®  ^lis©  -  The  price  H  nWok  dw  OJdcrJyteg 
fauna  a-atnet  it  bauat*  or  sold  in  tbc  cmaat  an 
c{usi)r.aMmL  Alaoadiad  in  eateccibo  price. 

SsHliSf-  Ao ctojcct tint ia tanacat ia wage oil and 
£*a  «  *o  impurity  to  •he  tom  of  in  vsdess  com* 
pouada. 

S*3K3®rt-  La  ttAiiiail  iQ£>yait,  a  price  ana  where 

rzrtr  bufaz  ia  filed  y  tooxnc  ia  and  aocci  enj 

iiatJ&tJi. 

Cpzt :  '^slla  IK  :imram  -  A  poaiooa  rxrcml  bycan- 
UriogeaB  end  pnt  optical.  A  apathetic  tog 
Cumsaa  petition  it  craned  by  combining  e  tog  call 
i  prion*  eod  a  ritort  put  option*  for  the  **nio  exju 
tuion  doe  sod  the  aauc  tnlkc  price.  Aujatlmfc 
dot  fucurj*  ia  anaead  by  aanfauing  ■  tog  put 
tad  a  tbtxt  «*D  with  the  aaac  ozploliac  czlc  ual 
(ki  omai  ecriLa  prioo. 

Cars;.)  -  A  emtacvmHorad,  ladiridtaJiy  ncgc'J*a>d 
tiaaacriao  ricoigaed  to  tacacffl  finantatl  c'.dt.  aca- 
t2y  orer  a  porind  nf  oca  to  12  yearn.  Sarap?  can  bo 
ensducaed  dbaedy  by  nro  cootseofunto,  or 
t  imrjjjb  a  (tid  party  toch  u  a  bask  or  bcc.’  xapo 
laws*.  Ths  crater  of  the  nrxp,  ausfc  as  a  beak  « 
Uakcago  toono.  any  ckct  to  an an  the  nric 
I  isdft  or  EKSMtja  la  own  readme  napacaas  ca  aa 
c.  rdtrtngo.  Swap  cotirncclafii  Icrfuda  iosstrsi  reui 
o  -qn.  cacteacy  anap*  ead  price  map*  fcg  <-v1TV- 

ta-jSttat  kthjdfcgcasqyaad  (seed*.  It  a  typical 
coatmodicy  a  price  strap,  pinks  ccrimngv  paf- 
rri.aa  L»»od  mchacqgca  >a  the  ncicc  of  a  « 

U  r  of  a  matfcet  iodec,  nUJo  Szbf  the  pdeo  dicy 
crjahndir  i«y  for  c’dc  pbjakal  oatmnodity.  Tfco 
t«aaoctfoo  cosbiea  cadi  pamf  w  mao^c  c  jonao 
uj  oommodir/  jxkoc  or  lodea  caiuea.  Seed:  jacoa 
cj  uaiallf  made  in  cast. 


^  9  aak  Train  -  A  pejoedme  in  (fee  nil  mtyrmr  nr  a? 

erode  afl,  ccftomS  pwdncaa.  rod  arbor  iajnida 
deredoped  by  Oanaaal  Aaaadoao  TVaanponadon 
(QarrxL  "Tank  Train"  tanL  can  are  bmrcaaonxx- 
od.  wtaefa  pendj  kadlag  aad  rairnrfinc  of  Oa: 
entire  train  af  can  fim  one  connacrion. 

Tariff-  Aachmtoaof ana orAargr paraaiceda 
canaDon  oarriaror  udfity;  pipdnar  tarifla  ate  da. 


oil.  refined  producoor  naruod  pn  ftom  an  origin 
tnadcarinarton 


TanJanlonl  Aaaalynin-  An  approach  to  forccaorae- 
oomnaxHty  pdcaa  adnok  aosaramoa  paam  of 
prfoe  change,  nan  of  cfaaoja,  and  rf  iajra  la  nad- 
lag  rohene  and  open  laaemac,  wiAcot  eagaad  » 
aadripn  ftaadamcoral  nattrrecndjriopa. 

Thaim  -  100.000  Britkh  rbetmal  laoio.  A  dcknkcca 
it  1  railiioa  Ban. 


Ttacndal  Valna-  An  opOan't rafoc  tmoiari 
Vf  a  natfceandoal  aaodoi  ghnon  OOrtaio  pdar 
amii  pti  ani  about  tSe  team  af  tho  cyoaa.  Ac 
dnacariadca  of  dm  uadcriyicg  fcma  oonezaer  , 
and  ^^nlUs|  lanarnt  ran 


HMt>  The  lawaiiliitj  oft  option^  tiaiiiaarirafambo 


lea 


Tkaon^ptd -  1)  Aaaoinandtorfaananrhnacol 
▼otona  of  ma  anmnab  that  me  (noctaaod  by  a 
plan  anoh  aa  aa  oil  ro&xay  In  a  gbwi  pncML 
X)  Tbs  total  roturae  cf  erode  ad  mad  rafSoad  prx! 
arm  dan  arc  baadfod  hp  a  rank  brra.  papotoo  «r 
irnirinallondBngfccHIty. 


Tick  -  A  nldmaa  changa  ia  paita,  ep  ordcaa 
IlmlpnHl-  Thecattacefanaoitf  avoonaad 
hejbg  of  a  more  dc&eed  apdon  «M  tm  mm 
■dkapbcc. 


TteaVaka-  Put  of  tfaa  option  p«c lata  n41.  it 
itj&toa  the  mom  vm  die  ianWcaainak  at 
mdcu  fHocabaat  tf  dicsc  b  M  iaolMic  As 
fkrse  pdoe  keatfe  dm  opatso  lino  talaa  wO 
docaan  aadl  carpkarton.  Itfcddi  daonaeaiatana 
▼mine  tint  aadtaa  opdoaa  a  naadag  aaaa*. 

Tr«dn  Umft  Wenlierikra  •paMm  -  TW>  >wn 
daoQgk  whldh  deatlag  kJentoaca  ant  and  mstim 
Ikate  an  rttatr  oaMcmsa'  NnCSX  MXX£m 


an 


Si 
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uppppTi  o  -  futures  contract  specifications 


light  Sweet  Crude  Oil 


Anna?  MOO  US.  banek  (42,000  galkni). 

QMiMC  Oqc  NYMKX  light  nrcct  mdc  oil  < 

Aetna  and  Cjf/imcIM  u&  - 110  pju.  (New  York  Tune). 


Am wUi 

s  hadaBy  Read  21,  K  30  and  36  rathe  prior  m  delivery. 
fOCQtite  aotttho  ptua  two  long  dated  Optra 
which  mb  initially  Baaed  nine  and  U  mentha  poor  to  expiration. 

FmtmmmdQphmt  Pollen  and  cena  per  baacL 


Ma 


Faotm  mdOfmmo:  $Jtt  (It)  per  battel  ($10  per  contract). 

fadeai  11‘i'WpfrhirrrinnfWO  pfirmnirartlfnarfir  firar  nrn 
emmet  nmnrm.  iwnii  wet  inotmi  oiui  oc  iuu  per  DKrret  nse 
ao  $100  per  band  if  the  prerioua  day**  tcttkapcnc  price  ia  ac 
die  $1J0  Sink.  In  the  ercoc  of  a  $7  JO  more  in  either  of  the  fira 
itiwit^  Kffr*r  fiMth  Eaia  are  expanded  to  $7 JO 

per  band  foot  the  link  in  place  in  the  direction  of  the  move. 
Oftitmr.  No  prioc  Kmila. 

AMecrrTtadmg  tetmoaetea  at  the  doac  of  beauna  on  die 
third  burineae  day  prior  on  die  2Stk  calendar  day  of  the  month 
t)g>  dtlrrciy  month* 

(frriaoj.  Fvpkaaon  Day  ia  the  accond  Friday  of  Ac  month 
prior  m  the  defivetymoadt  of  the  oadcrtyioa  fuuuus  contract 
provided  then  arc  at  looat  five  dayatoiooining  to  made  in  the 
underiytng  fatnrea  ccaaoct. 

Hm.  Eflrcrivc  July  13. 1992.  Expinaon  Day  Cat  tloewiy  fined 
opoona  coMpaco  b  the  Friday  hmaodiotoiy  preceding  the 
eapinninn  of  the  uadetfying  future  contact  aa  knag  «a  there 
are  three  noting  deya  left  in  the  fetures  contact,  b  the  event 
there  are  leaa  than  throe  dtya  to  furore  captation,  option  crpi- 
tariooia  the  aeccnd  Friday  prior  to  furore  expiation. 

By  a  (Bearing  Member  to  the  NYMEX  (Bearing  House  not  hear 
than  ficOO  pjn^  or43  minueea  after  the  wadettying  furore  aea- 
dement  price  ia  potted,  whichever  it  haet,  oat  aaay  day  mp  to 
and  mduriing  the  oprioo’a  capirtrioo. 


4 


I 


(NYMEX,  November  1992,  p.  10) 
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AtiilomauicaK  !7acnke 
cede  on  the  uaderiyisg  future* 


The  Bat  11 1 


chifhcrend  below  the 
The  et-che-noae?  alike  price  ie 
dote  of  the  underlying  bane  « 


t  to  the  peeviou*  dey't 
.  Strike  price  bonodoriee 


FjtXB.  mBb’i  facility.  Cuririag,  Ofahnw.  m 
mage  facility  with  pipeSoc  aceaa  to  ABCXX  Cuehiag  8mr  « 
Texaco  Treding  awl  Tanapatuboc  lec,  by  in-aok  ttenWw. 
infay  txausfa,  boak-aot  ar  ioter-fadficy  nenefex  (put»»>o*cr)i 

All  ddwwiee  «e  eatable  om  the  coune  of  the  month  and  mk 
tin  jniliurnti  nn  -- rVr  fr~  g~»  ‘  *"*"JT — 1 — r*— 
the  hat  oetendar  day  of  the  defirery  month. 

Aa  Ahemme  Defaray  Pmeodwe  it  eedfafale  m  buyea  end  eellea 
who  here  been  metehed  by  the  Berhrngn  eabeeqneotee  the 
tcaniaaaoa  of  sadism  the  month  cootnct.  If  buyoraad 

idler  epee  eo  coaonamete  defray  under  tenoe  different  Beet 
thaee  prenribed  is  the  contact  qxdfkotione,  they  nay  proceed 
aa  due  beta  after  tobmitting  •  notice  of  thek  mtenbon  to  the 


The  buyer  or  adler  may  enheqge  o  faw  petition  fat » 
phyekel  podtion  of  equel  quantity  by  aubmitting  e  nodoe  to  die 
Kxchengn.  EFH  mey  be  need  to  oithef  inkme  of  tqnidoc  » 
ftintci  pmirino. 

Specific  enadee  with  05»  ndfur  bjr  weight  ot  km,  not  lea  then 
M*  API  entity  nor  note  dan  MT  API  parity.  The  failowinf 
erode  arcane  me  dclircabic:  Woet  Team  Iner  imedfart,  Mid- 
Caetioeat  Sweet,  Low  Sweet  Mo.  New  Menem  Sweet. 

Noth  Texm  Sweet,  Oikhnme  Sweet,  Sooth  Ten  Sweet, 
Brent  Blend,  Bonny  Light  nod  Ombcrg. 


lmpccrion  «befl  be  conducted  io  nccowfancBwirii  pipeline  poe¬ 
tical.  A  buyer  or  eeifac  aey  appoint  on  inapedoc  to  ieepca 
the  queKcyofail  defraud.  Howeva;  the  buyer  or  letter  who 
requeue  the  impecoon  wil  beer  it»  oaea  end  will  notify  the 
other  petty  of  the  tteweedoB  that  the  kwpectiao  will  occur. 

Morgan  ere  requited  far  open  futurer  or  fran  option* 
petition*.  See  page  34.  There  k  no  emqpn  icigiisemeut  far 
en  opuoni  purcheeee. 


1 

i 
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Sour  Crude  Oil 


1,000  UA  buck  «D00  —Aw) 

W3  i_m.-l20  pjn-  CN«w  Yo*  Time). 

U A  dollan  aad  ceao  per  band. 

1001  (1*)  par  hu*d  ($10  per  ooatsKt). 

$1!L00  pei  band  (J1WM0  per  contact)  far  the  flat  two  < 

oadi  fimka  of  ILSO  par  baad  ok  •»  S94I0 
per  bard  if  die  prerkaa  dty*«  ■mririTnr  i»irr  at  the  $U» 

Tw  Ae  CTBflt  of »  i7-M  more  in  either  of  tbc  fine  Cwo  ooo- 


bauel  tbava  tfac  Emit  ia 
Tadu^  tsrmima*  at  the  doac  of  buoacw  oa  the  third 

t  day  prior  to  dkZ^ctteadm^aftbcmaathpre- 


DaSwaca  take  place  aloog  dm Teaaa  U A  Gulf  0oa» 
at  one  ofaaaml  qw&fled  marine  terminal*  by  pipeline  i 


AKGOPipc  Line  Ca  (Tea**  Cky,  Tcxaefc  CXhanking  Inc. 
(Houeton,  Texas);  San  Marine  Terminal*  (Nederland,  Teaaa). 


IM  Qtf  Janetta  aad  Genoa  Janetta* TeaacoTndint 


(Hggmo,  Tcxaa);  8m  Marina  TcniriMkff4adctfa^TBt«aX^ 
i  be  tabbed  by  Ac  fincettadat  da*  aad 


(NYMEX,  November  1992,  p.  12) 
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The  buyer  or  idler  nay  eaefaenfe  a  fauna  poMDoa  of  equal 
qu—rity  by  tnhmirrinf  ■  notice  to  the  Eadmngc.  RFPs  m-ty  be 
uaed  neither  initiate  or  Bquidete  a  fatafespadooa. 


Ddhrcmbfc  grade*  with  a  minimum  of  ASK  and  a  i 
£2%  sett*  by  weight,  ooc  lest  than  &  API  gravity  ans 
West  Teams  Sout/Noor  Merico  800c,  Alah  North  Slope.  Dubai. 


Commfagfing  thcae  crude  aeeama  far  deKvery  »  not  pemkeed 
except  for  pipette  coasmoai  aacaaa  deaignod  m  WeetTramo 
Som/Nerr  Mearieo  Soon  A  premium  of Mt  per  bad  will  be  paid 
by  the  receiving  party  far  the  delivery  of  Weot  Too*  Sour/New 
Mexico  Sour.  The  other  afar  detivecsbie  erodes  will  be  imbed  at 
the  fi—1  xctdetacnt  prioc. 


Form ante  terminal  delivery*  Ac  arilcr  akro  inJ  Iriret  w 
inopoothat  company  tvhh  intemaiioiial  opcoothreo  hretadiiig  in- 
hootc  laboratory  facgjtiot  in  both  Henman  and  Banmam/ 


Port  Aithex.  I 
lines  for  quantity  i 


I  comply  with  API  grido- 
[  (2%  tclcnmcc).  gravity,  I 


DctiveryOBt-of-ssaage  of  West  Texas  Sout/Ncw  Mexico  Soar 
tAsde  the  buyer  or  seller  the  right  to  impact  quantity  aodfor 
quality  at  the  requesting  party’s  expense. 


Dcttvetyoufrof  ttncsgc  far  foreign  etternt  require  rcUcia  to 
provide  an  inspection  repost  (00  moss  dam  30  days  old) 


I 

I 


m  inspector  so  soviev  the  quality  of  theoffl  defected.  Howcvet, 
the  boycr  or  rdier  mho  request!  tbcirepectienwiH  bear 
ka  costa  and  notify  the  other  potty  of  the  planed  heppedon. 


Margins  sre  requited  for  open  fixture  position*.  See  page  34. 


I 
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Heating  Oil 


/atom;  48,000  UA  griVao*  (UNO  bomb). 
fy<T~ — r ■/Ytr,",”L — - ' — ‘ 

Famm  aadOptmr  *S0  ul  - 110  |ul  (Nov  Yak  TnneX 


/ttomrTadiag  it  conducted  n  10  oanooouarc  moatha 
commonring  wkfa  the  next  tatendrt  month  op  October  1, 
>098.  ttndfag  o******  in  ril  anode  from  Momnbft  i>9 8  thtnngh 

AprBttMX 

Qfdmu:  Sh  ooBeacariea  mode  ph»  pro  bag-dared 
optioaaefcieh  an  initially  fined  woe  and  18  moodu  prior  to 


Fatanx  madOfiimtz  la  dolkn  tad  ccna  per  pita 
(eg,  SOSOI  pat  gafioaX 

ftwtorfflgiiKjMIIM  (MN)p»pfc»(M|»eMMCt|t 

Famm  $n  40  per  pdtaCWOOOpg  contact)  fcf  the  fiat  ten 
contact  mondei  Initial  back  month  limia  of  )0u04  pet  gotta 
me  to  0006  par  gallon  If  die  prerioue  day**  aetdeaaent  price 
■  at  the  KMH  Emit.  lade  event  ofaWLOtmoveiaeithei  of  the 
fiat  ten  concoct  moufaa,  lade  month  liana  am  expanded 
m9&20porpUoafcoai  the  limit  in  place  in  the  diroeboo  of 
dm  mown. 

QMnac  No  price  limit. 


borincoi  dry  of  the  month  peeeodbg  the  defivccy  month, 
qpriinc  Bxpinooa  Day  it  the  mood  Friday  of  the  month 
prior  «p  the  delivery  month  of  the  underlying  fittwea  contact. 

Abo:  Effective  JnjytX  1998.  KipiatinnDey  far  tB  newly  Booed 
opriom  etaewen  it  the  Frith?  book  rfhirlyprnrrrting  the 
apiarian  of  dm  uadedying  ftnmn  contact  n  long  m  thete 
no  dues  trading  day*  left  in  the  fbturea  contact.  In  die  emu 


By  «  Ocaring  Mwribcr  in  thaNYMEXCbaringHnuac  not  ton 
don  h00  pjBn  or 45  tmaatea  alter  die  prioo  of  the  eadedybg 
fiuarer  retdnmeat  prior  it  ported,  whichever  » low,  on  any 
day  op  to  and  mdading  dm  opdan’a  apiarian. 


992,  p.  16) 
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Strike  prices  are  in  increments  of  $002  (Zf )  per  gtlloo.  Strike 
pace*  aiclinodoBl/MCTCc  numbers,  far  example  JMBOQ, 
$05000.  KLS200,  etc.  At  tU  times  at  learn  i  1  (trike  prim  am  lilted. 
The  m-dm-moeey  strike  price  it  closest  to  the  previous  dsy’i 
dose  of  tkc  underlying  futures  contact.  8trikc  price  bousilarias 
an  adjusted  accowHm  to  the  {unites  price  movements. 


Mmrr  F.CXa  seller's  fscilicy  is  New  York  Harixn,  cs-sborc.  All  dudes, 

enridrments.  uses,  fees  sad  other  charges  psid.  Seller’s  store  fariti- 
l)  iiiiwi  1>i  i  twliii  iif  ilnriu  lit  inm  fniji  i  Delivery  may  also  be 
completed  by  pipeline,  tanker,  book  taosfer  or  inter-  or  ut»4ariS(y 
Busier.  Delivery  must  be  made  in  accords  ace  with  applicable 
federal,  state  and  local  Kceaang  and  tax  lews. 

boyNtd  All  deliveries  may  only  be  iaideted  after  the  fifth  buaineas 

day  and  must  be  completed  before  the  lam  business  day  of  dm 

•  »*  _ 1- 

uuivuy  moon, 

■asIMmy  AnAhemace  Delivery  Procedure  is  available  so  buyers  and  acitos 

wtmm  linn  who  have  been  maujied  by  the  Rcrhaage  subsequent  to  the 
tnnnintainn  nf  imlis[  in  thr  rpnr  mnniti  mrrmrr  If  buyer  and 
sder  agree  to  consummate  delivery  under  terms  different 
form  tboee  prescribed  in  dm  conaaet  apccificariotm  they  may 
paoceed  on  dm  baaia  after  submitting  a  notice  of  their  intention 
to  dm  Berhsagr, 

Ira— tar.  The  buyer  or  rclkr  may  cerhangc  a  futures  poaidoo  for  a  physical 
■erimimNh.  position  of  equal  tprantity  by  submitting  a  notice  to  die  Radmnpc. 
idoriamn  EFPs  nmy  be  used  to  either  iaitiate  or  liquidate  ■  fixiirss  pnaitioat. 

■ritaMy  Ceaetifty  conforms  to  industry  standards  far  fungible  No.  2 


The  buyer  may  reqneat  as  ioapeedon  for  grade  and  quality  or 
quantity  far  all  doftverics,  but  shall  require  a  quantity  inspection 
for  a  barge,  laikff  or  intiarfocilky  transfer.  If  the  buyer  docs 

inspection.  Tim  com  of  dm  quantity  iuapecricn  is  rimed  equally 
by  the  buyer  aod  idler.  If  the  ptodimt  meets  grade  and  quality 
spocifitstioris,  dm  cost  of  dm  quality  inspection  is  shared  jointly  by 
dm  buyer  and  seder.  If  the  product  fids  inspection,  dm  eom  ir  bonm 
by  the  rdlet. 

Margins  sin  required  for  open  futures  and  short  options 
poakiona.  See  page  34,  There  is  no  margin  requirement  form 

opoom  pffpfrfifT, 
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New  York  Harbor  Unleaded  Gasoline 


rmwit^iiHiiniiw 

imi  Parana;  KZflOO  05.  faUoea  (1^)00  burets). 

Optima:  One  NYWEX  New  York  Harbor  Unleaded  Gawline 

PmwChm. 

Hnh  Fatmw  mi  Qptiw:  9:30  »jn.  -  &K)  p.m.  (New  Ynk  Time). 

Mh  Famne;  Trading  in  Ne»  York  Harbor  unleaded  paolmek 

conducted  ia  H  consecutive  awodu  commencing  with  the  mb 
calendar  moatli  (eg,  on  October  1, 19M,  die  first  trading  month 
k  November  1992). 

N#k  In  May  1991  the  Exchange  temporarily  reduced  to  wnc  the 
number  of  months  tnHtfj,  riff1!  oscomtii  iw  yyiiHrirwi  mppip. 
■Man  far  gaaottae  told  in  tbe  New  York  (falter  m.  On 
Jane  1. 1992.  trading  w«t  expanded  an  September  1998.  which 
will  remain  the  fiwtheat  dared  month  antd  farther  notice. 

Optima-  Ybt  consceuthfc  raontha  ptu«  two  long-ducd  options 
which  are  initially  Listed  ainc  tod  12  months  poor  to  expiration. 

Mton  Fmmm  mm!  Optima:  In  doflan  tad  cents  per  gakoo 

(« i .  m,Ma  pet  gallon). 

mmm  fuaun  mti  Optima:  <0J«H  (OuPlt)  pci  griton  (MJO  per  comma). 

Mm  Praam:  $040  per  gallon  (S16J00  per  coatrect)for  the  fiat  two 
Oai  comet  mpbAIi  haihl  htrk  mntlf  ISiiti  of $0,04  per 

rise  no  SOM  per  gtiion  if  the  ptwiom  day's  MOiiuumt  price  in  st 
the  $004  limit,  la  the  event  of  a  90&I  move  in  either  of  the  fim 

lifnio  ff»  ffymiid  p#*y 

gallon  from  the  Emit  in  place  it  the  direction  of  the  nave. 
Q«mu.  No  price  limit. 

Oar  FaamreTmdiiif  tenmnaaoaatthecloaeofbiisineston  the 

bat  banaett  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  delivery  month. 
Qtabnr;  Expiration  Day  kdwteoood  Friday  of  d>e  month 
prior  to  the  delivery  month  of  the  underlying  formes  contract. 

NHk  Effective  Jidf  13, 19K,  Expiation  Day  far  all  newly  lined 
opooru  cowmen  is  the  Friday  immediately  preceding  the  expsm- 
tioo  of  the  underlying  futures  contract  at  long  at  there  tie  three 
tnding  days  left  in  the  finures  contact.  In  ike  event  three  are 
leas  than  three  days  to  futures  mtpiation,  option  qpiiatiunlufce 
accond  Friday  prior  ao  fbtures  capitation. 

tana  By  a  Clearing  Member  to  the  NYMEX  Clearing  Howe  not 

later  than  fcoo  poo,  or  45  manures  after  the  undedying  ftanrea 


io  tan,  oa  any  day  up  to 


and  indedieg  the  opboab  cspndaa. 

Strike  doom  uc  in  tamn  of  *UK  (2  cents)  pet  plon. 

SgtSOaoja^BO.enAtdrLmKtan  ll  strike  pacer  mo  ind. 
The  awhc-moncy  strike  prioe  it  dome  »  die  peeviot*  day's 
duo  of  the  underiyng  future*  contract  Strike  pace  boundaries 
mb  adjuaod  according  to  the  fauns  price  nownw. 

FXXB.  scJkr’s  finality  *  New  Yack  Haifoor  cx-dote.  All  duties, 
euadetneats,  ana,  fees  tad  otherthatges  paid.  ScAct'i  riioec 
(actlky  mutt  be  capable  of  defiueriag  taro  fan  Delray  sasy 
also  be  completed  by  pipeline,  tanker,  book  wafer  or  inn-  or 
iata-tadlky  transfer.  Delivery  mu  be  made  in  aocorchnoc 
with  appficabie  federal,  ante  and  local  Koensiog  Mid  tan  tarn. 

Afldefaecici  may  only  he  undated  after  fifth  boamesa  day 
and  must  be  onmptetod  before  tbc  last  business  day  nf 
the  delivery  nonth. 

An  Alnuas  Delivery  Procedure  is  mutable  tobuyenaodselka 
who  kirc  been  matched  by  the  Exchange  subsequent  to  tbe 
aeninarion  of  uadiag  ia  the  spot  month  contract  if  buyer  and 
■i  llrr  i[n  i  m  mmumnunr  lirfitraj  under  rrmn  different 
from  those  prescribed  in  the  contract  tpoaficMaom,  >btj  wmj 
proceed  on  that  baais  An  robroittiaga  notice  of  tbeir 
mtezmoQ  qd  tbe  ExcImi^d. 

The  buyer  or  seller  may  enebaage  a  fames  position  for  a 
physinal  petition  of  equal  quantity  by  sufemktinga  notice  w 
the  Enchase.  KPPt  ouyfac  oaed  to  initiate  or 


<  GencaBy  eonfonna  to  indumy  standards  fa  (tangible  northern 


Tbe  buyer  may  request  an  taaprcrionfcegadeaad  quality  or 
quantity  far  rl  deliveries,  but  shall  require  a  quantity  inspec¬ 
tion  for  a  beige,  tanker  or  iorerdcifity  tnoafar.  It  tbe  buyer 

f|pff  ftqt  ffyyifff  ■  rpmr^iry  pfflhy  ty 

— fff  i«»y^«4wn>  ire 

equally  by  the  buyer  and  oofler.  If  the  product  meets  grade 
gad  qusfity  tpoctficAxioot,  dkc  cott  of  the  ijuiliQfiiNpMdoQii 
shared  jointly  by  chs  buyer  and  seder.  If  the  product  foils 
inspection,  tbe  coat  ta  borne  by  droaelkt 


Maqpna  are  requited  fct  open  (uruaea  or  i 
See  page  3A  There  ta  no  margin  requimoent  for  an  options 


I 
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Gulf  Coast  Unleaded  Gasoline 


yi»Mi  Gemmae  imw 


iMk|iM  4Z.OOO  UA  gaflana  (unbmU. 

MO  ix.  m  klO  pjn.  (New  York  Tme), 


MkiMi  Ttadiagwifl  bcoaoduceed  ta  18  coeeocume  month* 

(cc«  oo  September  l?,  19K,  aadtog  ocean  in  il  mootfca  torn 
October  19KdMooch  Much  WWX 

MnQmMm  to  Joint  end  cento  pcrgritoo  (04.  $0405  per  pMon). 


$04001  (AOK)  per  pfloa  <$4J0  per  eontan). 


1040  per  fiOon  ($16100  per  catnact)  far  die  fine  cm  months, 
m  be  ■npkimnanul  to  nm  itrfia  Initial  beck  mnnrti  imitt  nf 
$004  per  gaOoeriaeio  $046  if  the  previous  sctdetncnt  price 
k  at  $044.  to  die  event  of  a  9040  move  to  either  of  die  fiat  wo 


fan  fae  Kokin  piece  mtbedmoooo  of  thei 


DaOanry  Otsaa  AH  matches  oftmyeta  and  aellcis  far  deliveries  aftotmaro  to 

muttipiesofg  (2S400  bench)  riadi  be  required  to  be  made  iaeo 
rtw  fiitaiial  ripriinn  tirmie  T—lniie.  Ti  hi  fill  meilnit  fin 
dca»edmoflfihaagcoimiettdMdlbeiBqmmdmbem«dD 
n  i  py^|)(  iqqqihI  is  tho  UoiHtQQ^pMadott 

P^iln  DaBwriw  Forill  dcfocoBi  of  25  k  mok  oontMCtt  (2SjQ00  btndi)  dufiicry 

wMi  do  moot  p AJJk  ok  viwnii  nptime  k  ne  uqoctaoo 

Port  Ardor;  Teas;  Lake  Charles  bote  Sprites  or  Bern 
awaa.1  maaiana;  QoHaa.  Mimimppi  or  Moamdailk;  Alabama 


Tanefcml  Mfcnriea  Dolmades  of  Iota  than  25  oonnaasahall  be  made  at  pofaKc 

facOtiea  atamerioed  bjr  GATXTeaniaka  Oorp,  OBiaekieg 
Harmon  be,  or  Aaneada  Hear  Corp-  *  fa®  Howto*  and 
Pasadena,  Texas,  area  ("Qeaified  Fadfity"),  FXXB.  mto  the 
buyer's  aqpefttod  or  fungible  stooge.  Ac  ibeacHcr** 
iifHiiw,  oflunuy  k  tocn  uciucy  my  OBOcconpanoo  p j  lay 
of  fan  fadowiug  methods: 

(1)  Inca-facflity  naoafac  by  pump  orreroriereatory  weafer; 
CZ)Intet-faciity  transfer  by  pomp-ovci  or  iuveatory  transfer;  or 


I 
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tap  Ifdeiivety  ia  made  a:  a  public  cctmioal,  the  buyer  or  adfcf 

whose  Nodcsls)  of  Inttarian  to  Accept  or  Dehi«r  in  a  quantity 
not  evenly  divisible  by  28  will  be  aaaraicd  a lurchery 
payable  to  the  giber  pany  of 100175  (1.73«)  per  pllon  for  every 
contact  drat  i»  not  evenly  drvis&le  by  tS.  eaeept  that  if  both 
potties'  Nodooe  etc  oot  cwnly  rirmihk  by  55,  eo  surcharge 
wiB  he  assessed. 

tarita  For  pipeline  deliveries.  the  buyer  may  accept  ptodnrt  «a  early 

as  the  fiat  day  of  the  second  Coloaial  cyde  that  commences 
during  the  delivery  month,  bet  oo  earlier  then  the  moth 
calendar  day  of  die  (Mirny  month,  and  no  loeer  tfato  the  day 
priorco  tbe  lap  bastneas  day  of  the  delivery  month.  Evccprions 
occur  if  ■  third  Colonial  cyde  oonuaencee  during  the  delivery 
month  which  extendi  beyond  the  day  prior  tn  the  leat  fautineie 
day  of  the  delivery  mooch.  delivery  may  extend  through  die 
hut  day  of  dne  cycle. 

For  public  terminal  deliveries.  the  buyer  ny  accept  product 
m  catty  a  the  ninth  calender  d«y  of  die  delivery  smith,  end 
no  later  than  the  day  prior  to  the  lap  business  day  of  die 
delivery  mooch,  provided,  however,  that  ia  the  event  the  buyer 
nomiaotes  the  front  halfafcfac  second  cyde  of  the  delivery 
month,  the  four-day  delivery  window  may  owner  err  ti  eariy 
ai  two  day*  prior  to  the  nut  of  the  aecoad  Colonial  cyde 
of  the  delivery  mootk. 

•vary  An  Alienate  Delivery  Procedure  it  available  to  boyent  and 
IWI  adleavrho  have  been  matched  by  the  Exchange  mboeqaent 
to  the  tennjoarion  of  Boding  in  die  pan  ntontfa  contract.  If 
buyer  and  setter  apee  to  consummate  ddrvoy  under  terns 
direct  from  thoae  pteacribed  in  the  contract  specifications, 
thrry  ny  protend  f m  dm  \mtn  iftrr  ■ilmining.  i  mom 
of  inwnTwn  bo  Exchufc. 

a*t  The  buyer  or  seller  may  exchange  a  forms  poaitigo  fori 
■ta,  physical  poairioo  of  equal  quantity  by  submkring  a  norioe  to 

iMP)  the  Exchange.  EFT*  may  be  used  to  either  ioitkte  or 
liquidate  a  futures  position. 

Nta  Grade  «ad  Quality  Specifications  reflect  those  of  Colonial 

PipeEae  Co.  fungible  Southern  Grade  44,  BT^xaanc  unleaded 
regular  gasoline  aa  mended  front  time»to-time  by  Colonial 
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*itf  rtrir  ~nan>rr  iMI  hir  firnTj  md  FnhriMrr  11 1  pnrnh  put 
■qnm  iach;  Muck,  April.  Map.  ime,  July  aad  Aqpm,  J J  pafe 
September  md  Oaebm,  1L5  pat.  Ncwribtir  tad  December, 


U3  la  the  tiM  ty§  KVP  ^wfiotkia  «fhn  Gram  ifae 


adjiamcox  of  OS*  par  pel  pa  prifee  for  KVP  of  1.7  pel  md  above, 
or  0.75*  per  pn  per  pilkn  for  BVP  below  17  pa,  oriU  apply. 


I 
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Natural  Gas 


Amk  lOgOOt  wflBnn  Brkieh  th  enrol  uoia  (MMBtu). 
Oftmt; One  NYMEX  Batumi  pe  fatuns  conflict 

OttO  ua.  •  3cl0  pan.  (New  Yotk  Tine). 


Aftra:  Trading  »  abducted  is  ltceoncottrc  mood* 
eonunenctng  with  the  aero  cafetxkr  amtfh  (04,  00  October  U 
IWt,  aiding  oeem  in  aB  months  fiaa  November  WW  through 
April  1994X 


Ftiwru  mmd  Oftmmi.  Dctian  rod  ecu  per  MMBtu 

(e.^,  $2-000  per  MMBcu). 

Fttwnt  nJOftmu:  »00t  «U*)  per  MMBm  ($10  per  contact). 

Anne  $OJO  (M*)  per  lAIBtu  ($1,000  per  comma).  Then  ie 
ao  aarimiMn  deity  Bmit  an  price  tinetuntioni  during  the  month 
preceding  the  deivery  month,  in  the  event  that  SMUtemeu 
pose  it  enablabed  at  Ac  raaaknam  duly  link  on  price 
flnwnarinnt,  thk  Emit  will  be  meremed  rubject  to  »  Tenable 


Cpriw:  No  price  Kmk 


ArorarTimdfcji  tetmioatn  »ia  hminen  dayr  prior  to  the  fiat 
calender  day  of  the  delivery 

Qpahac  Trailing  iwniroMeretfaccinaccfboBiDBn  on  the  Fi^ 


comaanlongro  then  an  at  how  three  ihyn  inmwniagmtnde 
in  the  nadcriyiag  tonne  eentacththe  event  there  are  lem 


the  reared  Friday  prior  10  tonne  expinoon. 

By  t  Clearing  Member  to  dn  NYMEX  death*  Homo  not 
km  then  6  putn.  or  <6  minuter  tfto  the  underlying  ftitatta 
retdesicfU  price  h  posted,  whichever  hitter,  on  any  day  ap 
tn  end  inrfirfng  the  nptm’i  apwiinn, 


Saan  pn»  ne  in  hxaeneme  of  ($0)  p«  MhfBm.  At  d 

tinee  et  ken  11  mike  prices  an  available  for  erik  and  pate 
on  the  underlying  futures  commas.  The  ee-the-aMoey  nflte 
price  it  daoesc  10  the  previous  day'r  dan  of  the  underlying 
htsee  contact.  Strike  price  boundaries  ere  ad  jutted  according 
w  the  fifflrfff  prirr  novtoMi 
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Mmr  Sabtae  Pipe  Line  Ce.’«  Hear?  Hub  in  Louhicm.  Seder  a 

oBapatdile  far  the  aowMMtf  dM  ■§  dnodi  Ac  Hebe  dte 
buyer.  Cnai  the  Hah.  The  Heb  fee  will  be  peid  by  nttar. 


be  aide  at  m  ueJfbatk «  peadMe  an  handy  eed  drily  wte 


The  baper  at  teller  mgr  eacheege  e  i 
pbyricri  pgritim  of  equal  quantity  by  aubeumnq a I 


indie 


Pjpetinf  ipecdtadcee  hi  cifcci  it  me  of  ddituy. 

Mwjiee  m  requited  Cm  open  finaea  and  Aon  oprinet 

pondoBL  See  peae  H  Then  i>  m  neqpB  teqniieneet  Got  ee 

-» -  - 


I 
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Propane 


M«IM  43.000  U.S.  gtlooa  (WHO  bandta). 
1M|Hmn  ftUuL'MpjLlNewYafkTiM). 


TBcfio* '»  aoodnetad  ia  15  4 
wkh  (he  •extealeadar  Booth  (e^.Qfi  October  1. 19 
oocun  in  afl  mondn  fan  Nowabor  190*  chroatb  Jaauiy  1W*X 


la  dolaa  and  earn  pot  pMaa  (e*,  fCLSSS  perpUooX 

900001  (Oitlo)  per  plioa  ($130)  per  eaotacc). 

$040  per  pDao  ($14000  per  oaaua)  for  the  fiat  no  aaaact 
mootka.  Initial  back  math  liaut*  of  SUM  per  plan  me  $006 
par  gUfaa  if  (be  iiwbw  dby’c  wMh— t  few  i«atthc$PH 
liaix.  la  (be  meat  oft  $020  Bora  ia  either  of  it*  fiat  mo 


B - -a-  -  a? — ■».  •  _■ - •  -a,  _  — - nf  th  m 

iron  (DC  antt  hi  pwo  in  mo  CMracaon  oc  cue 
Trading  Geminate*  at  the  dnw  afbwiocB  oo 


fjQJ,  hUj^i  pipfcio  ■wy1  wr 
A90OC  DUIVMI,  lan^wmw^ip^w 


baby  in 
■  todwTnat 


Delhwy  tBaybatnadoby  to-tnaocia  — Mrmwhr.  in«r 
liBllhy  temper  or  jHByrni^BC  boob  tciiHfct. 


ofriKdcBioyi 
Aa  Akarane  Dctircty  Pnoodwc  it  itm&bfc  w  bojen  and 


I 
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The  buyer  or  teller  nay  enhance  a  hum  poatioe  fat  i 
pbydcal  pnMMon  at  equal  qaaocky  by  n^wi»lin|  a  ooacc  at 
the  Easfaaace.  BFFi  may  be  aeed  neither  innate  or 
tiquidan  a  fataree  poakiaa. 


Cfrcfenn  to  ndany  Hiadardi  far  faegible  liquified  propane  p» 
m  fauafatd  by  Ac  Oat  Plate—  Aeeociaboc  (0PA-HD5X 


See 


B  34. 


■ 
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Margin  Requirements 


Ito  Mftol  pwHa^Mti 

to  post  and  maiataia  in  their  aecounta  a  certain  auum-on 
unoem  of  foods  for  each  open  positioa  bold.  These  funds  arc 
Iimih  n  aMUSM>n  and  icpment  ■  flood  depouv  per¬ 

formance  bond  that  sciveo  to  provide  psotectiooaflaBselBWWS 
in  the  market  NYMEXcofloccs  margin  directly  Cm  cock 
of  its  Clearing  Members  who,  is  tun,  are  responsible  ‘or  the 
roherfion  of  fond*  from  chair  cheats. 

NYUKX  uses  Standard  Portfolio  Analysis  of  Risk  (SMM)  to 
rafshitrii  minimum  margin  levcb  for  Clearing  Pinna  and  their 
customets.  Saw,  developed  by  the  Chictgo  Mercantile 
Boehooflo,  ha*  become  die  futures  industry's  standard  of  mac- 
gumfl.  SWN  evaluate*  the  risk  of  a  trader's  entire  portfolio 
sod  establishes  plausible  movements  m  futures  prices  over  a 
ooe-day  period.  The  resulting  cSeo  of  these  “risk  arrays”  is  so 
capture  respective  pin*  or  koset  on  future*  sod  option* 
paaKions  or  rest  the  cuugy  oewnodkies. 

One  of  the  special  chatantwrudos  of  options  i»  that  *  long  option 
peaidaa  cae  sever  be  at  risk  for  mote  thee  its  premium.  For 
SBkW  to  assess  the  risk  of  all  potiaoo*  ia  the  porduBu 
sod  at  the  same  time  aBotr  credit  for  the  ptanhun  involved, 
SPUN  allows  the  coceaa  of  the  option  paemittm  over  the 
risk  margin  fot  aoy  optioo  position  to  be  applied  to  the  risk 
mfjyfl  oq  other  petitions. 


Please  contact  the  New  York.  McretmrilB  Kschangc, 
Faatfocta,  the  NYMIX  Z4-ho«i  market  uribnaarion  service, 
or  your  beaker  for  conent  iafonnadoo. 


■ 
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Miscellaneous  Information 


any  eoeedtme  «  «pre»d  in  the  NYMKX  uentgy  coroploL 
Ail  apreads  arc  ended  by  open  outcry. 

The  fcilowiamtt  brief  dclieitiucn  of  the  meet  cnenmnnty 


The  ttauhaaeoui  povchne  and  «ale  of  a  futures  contact  in  toy 
one  commodity,  erode  oil.  hearing  oil  gtoKac.  prop— c  or 
natmal  pa,  in  two  different  nenhi  it  a  Mated  price  differential 


Abo  luw«rn  m  "trading  acres*  the  band."  Inter-market  qxradt 
comm  of  the  umtiumaum  pufcbnendtilctfiwiicthtt 
one  oconumicaUy-rebced  fumea  contract* — etude  oil,  hearing 
oih  gaanlinc.  paopaao  or  natural  gas — ie  one  or  awrc  mooch  , 
ac  a  seated  price  diflctcntiiL 


Simultaneous  purchase  and  safe  of  the  crude  ail  contract  and 
contacts  far  refined  produett — either  gasoline  at  baring  oil  at 
both — in  one  or  mote  eieethute  rented  price  differential. 

The  tisnfbcc  of  crude  enounen  end  the  combined  too]  of  product 
contacts  nunc  be  equL  A  similar  statogy  involving  natunl 
|Miod  pnpaiaesscaHedafMcapcead. 


The  Kachangc  tea  liana  an  apeadouve  positions  (net  long  or 
short  by  contact)  which  mar  be  weeded  far  been  fide  hedge 
nanaacrions  or  ink  associated  with  commodity  strap  ubhcmuh. 
Authorization  from  the  Preiidcar  of  tire  Exchange  i»  required. 
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Quote  Services 


Sweet 

Crude 

Qmde 
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SetoOKl  JP'5  Utllty  Cuv«  Compulsion  Data 


p(LP-20) 

0 

r(lP-») 

02 

(1-P) 

1 

r(HP-30) 

-02 

r-E« 

-02 

0.1 

02 

02 

-02 

-0.16 

02 

02 

02 

-02 

-0.12 

03 

02 

0.7 

-02 

-026 

04 

02 

02 

-02 

-0.04 

0J5 

02 

02 

-02 

0 

0.6 

02 

0.4 

-02 

0.04 

0.7 

02 

02 

-02 

0.06 

02 

02 

02 

-02 

0.12 

02 

02 

0.1 

-02 

0.16 

1 

02 

0 

-02 

02 

b 

U 

E(U) 

E<P) 

AP(CP-25) 

3 

-022 

-022 

30 

20 

3 

-02368 

-026 

29 

21 

3 

-0.1632 

-024 

26 

22 

3 

-00092 

-02 

27 

23 

3 

-00448 

-016 

26 

24 

3 

0 

-0.12 

25 

26 

3 

02362 

-008 

24 

26 

3 

0.0606 

-0.04 

23 

27 

3 

0.0768 

1.1E-17 

22 

26 

3 

00632 

024 

21 

29 

3 
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20 

30 
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Satoetod  wn  maty  Cwv*  Compulsion  Data 


P(LP-1») 

rflJ»-16) 
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0 

02 

1 

0.1 

00 
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02 

02 

02 
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02 
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04 
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02 

0.6 

02 

0  A 

0.7 

02 

02 

OO 

02 

02 

0  2 

02 

0.1 

1 

02 

0 
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b 
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-02 

3 
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3 
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3 
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S 
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3 
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3 
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3 
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3 
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3 
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3 
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-02 2 

24 

16 
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-004 
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